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Maintaining a Standard 


ENERAL recognition has been ac- 
(S corded THE WORLD for its rigid main- 
tenance of a standard of responsibility 
throughout its Financial Advertising pages, 
and no endorsement has so emphatically 
backed up its position as the following com- 
ment from the Fraudulent Advertising Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, representing, as it does, the foremost 
financial interests of the country: 


“Appreciating the high standards set by your 
publication in accepting financial advertising 
and realizing the difficulty with which you are 
confronted in maintaining these standards on 
all occasions, we believe that you are perform- 
ing, particularly at this time, an invaluable serv- 
ice to the investing public in exercising even a 
more rigorous censorship than ordinarily would 
be regarded as necessary. 


“Active and effective co-operation of this 
character is of very material assistance to the 
Investment Bankers Association and the public 
authorities in their endeavor to stamp out fraud 
and misrepresentation, which are not only de- 
structive of public confidence, but are also a 
detriment to the financing of worthy enterprises 
and entirely foreign to the high principles 
which govern legitimate investment houses in 
their dealings with the public.” 


In the same key, as evidencing the sense of 
responsibility which every great newspaper 
should feel toward its readers, the New York 
Evening Post says: 


“The New York Wokrtp is probably the best 
crusader in the newspaper field today. It is a 
fighting newspaper which fights hard and gen- 
erally mighty well, And THE Wortp’s cru- 
sades are almost always in behalf of some 
public cause; some other newspapers are con- 
stantly crusading on matters which have more 
to do with their owner’s pocketbooks or 
idiosyncrasies.” 


It is gratifying to have THE WoRLD’s un- 
wavering position so generally accepted as 
the newspaper standard of the city. 


NEW YORK << 
Pulitzer Building, New York Member of 


National 
Mallers Building Ford Building ewspapers 


Chicago Detroit Incorporated 
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In three short years he put it across 


But he had dreamed about it for fourteen 


years. 


for accountants; for technical 
men—for any man who knows one 
department of business, and won- 
ders how he is going to get to the 
top, either in the business where he 
now is, or in a business of his own. 


im is a story for salesmen; 


It has to do with a man named 
R. Lee Smith, now Vice-President 
and General Manager of the United 
Soda Fountain Company of Boston ; 
one of the most successful concerns 
of its kind in the country, 


For fourteen years he worked 
and dreamed; then he added the 
training of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute to his work. 


And in three short years he had 
made the dreams of fourteen years 
come true. 


Thirty-eight; married; 
and a family 


Starting as a salesman he became 
sales manager of a company making 
soda fountains and their equipment. 
He was successful in his department 
—sales. (Most men who enrol with 
the Institute are already successful 
in the one department of business 
where their experience has been 
gained. ) He was _ thirty-eight. 
(Most men who enrol with the 
Institute are between twenty-five 


and forty-five.) He was married. 
(A majority of the men who enrol 
with the Institute are. ) 


And this was the driving powet 
behind his decision: “I wished to 
afford my family advantages,” he 
wrote, “which otherwise they would 
not have had.” 


“I had dreamed for years of 
my own business” 


“For fourteen years [ had been a 
salesman and sales manager,” he 
continued. “I had dreamed for 
vears of my own business organiza- 
‘tion, but my work gave me no un- 
derstanding of business other than 
that which concerned selling. / 
knew nothing of production, finan- 
cing, or business promotion. Your 
Course and Service gave me an 
understanding of these things.” 


He clipped a coupon from an ad- 
vertisement like this. With the 
knowledge which the Institute 
brought to him, and with its encour- 
agement and guidance, he organized 
the United Soda Fountain Com- 
pany, erected a factory and started 
production. Straight thru the period 
of business depression the business 
has steadily grown; and now Mr. 
Smith plans to double its factory 
space and its output. 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Haven’t YOU dreamed long enough? 


So three years work with training 
did what work alone had never been 
able to do. 


A book that has made dreams 
come true 


You who read Mr. Smith’s story on 
this page are already familiar with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
You know how many, thousand men 
there are who, like Mr. Smith, give 
it credit for having shortened their 
path to larger income and greater 
success. 


The whole story of the Institute has 
been printed fully in a 118 page book—a 
book that should be in every thoughtful 
man’s library. It is called 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


For any man who is asking himself 
“Where am I going to be in business ten 
years from now?” there is a copy of this 
book without obligation. We would like 
to place it in the hands of every ambi- 
tious man. It helped Mr. Smith to give 
his family “advantages that otherwise 
they would not have had.” Send for 
your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
574 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” which I may keep without 
obligation. 
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destined, from the time its 

cornerstone was laid, to be 
a hotel which offers all that is 
superior in the reception, ac- 
commodation and _ entertain- 
ment of discriminating people. 
It has lived up to its original 
purpose so successfully that, 
today, the Waldorf-Astoria ‘is 
the high standard by which 
other great hotels are judged. 


/ \HE Waldorf-Astoria was 


A stay of any duration at the 
Waldorf-Astoria will convince 
even the most skeptical that it 
merits its title—the aristocrat 
of hotels. 


Che Waldorf-Astoria 
Fifth Avenue 39% an 34° Streets. New York 


L.M Boomer: President-Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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—You will treasure this volume 


This*book will please you. It will instantly win 
the most prominent position on your library 
table. Its rich texture, its fine typography, its 
exquisite binding will delight you. 


Between the covers of “Forbes 
Epigrams” you will find reju- 
venation for jaded nerves and 
tired body; you will find good 
cheer that will drive depres- 
sion under cover; you will find 
inspiration that will give you 
needed mental stimulation ; you 
will find the wisdom of the 
ages that will cast new light 
upon troublesome business and 
personal problems; you will 
find thoughts and ideas that 
lead to greatest happiness and 
riches. 


This is not a mere book but 
the entire philosophy and psy- 
chology of life and business in 
book form. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of human nature and in 
it you can find, almost at a 
glance, one or more Epigrams 
on every form of human 
aspirations, impulses, emo- 
tions, motives and actions. 


“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 


By B. C. FORBES 


“Forbes Epigrams” had a humble start in life. It 
is a book that practically wrote itself! It was 
called into existence by the insistent demand of 


readers of Forbes Magazine and the press. 








A Few of the 
Epigrams 
Meet obstacles or meet failure. 


If you fear changes, you’re not filling 
your job one hundred per cent. 


The highest form of salesmanship is 
nothing but service. 


If Lincoln found time occasionally to 
smile, even in the midst of war, why 
should we go around with chronic 
rouches because of our petty inconven- 
lences 


“Nobody is essential.” But that’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t make yourself 
as essential as you can. 


The fellow who feels above his job will 
always have others above him. 


You cannot help the kind of brains you 
were born with, but you can help the 
kind you go through life with. And 
that’s what counts. 


Never let depression depress you, or 
you’re done for. 


Really big men love to lock arms with 
difficulties that would floor weaklings. 
They find joy in heroic effort. 


The man who wins is he who holds on 
until he can hold on no longer—and 
then doesn’t give up. 


Don’t be impatient. The biggest jobs 
in America are nearly all held by men 
over 45, most of them over 50. 








B. C. Forbes originally wrote 
these Epigrams as one-line, 
two-line or three-line para- 
graphs—fillers for his FACT 
and COMMENT editorials in 
Forbes Magazine. Readers be- 
gan to ask us to give them more 
of these inspirational squibs. 
We did. Newspapers took to 
reprinting them ; the movies be- 
gan to flash them upon the 
Screen; our readers wrote that 
they would like to have a col- 
lection of them in book form. 


And so here is the Book! You 
will treasure this little volume. 
Your son, your daughter, your 
friends, will treasure it and 
appreciate it as a birthday or 
confirmation gift from you; 
your employees will become 
better employees, and better 
men and women, if you give 
them and their families the 
opportunity of reading it. 


Let us send you a copy for five days’ inspection. Send no money, now. Merely fill in 
and mail the coupon below. At the end of five days, you may either return the book, at 
our expense, or remit $2.00 in full payment. 





FORBES MAGAZINE, SR RR Se GER: 
120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Send me ........ copies of the new book by B. C. Forbes—“Forbes Epigrams.” I will either return these books to you at your ex- 


pense, within five days after I receive them or remit $2.00, postage prepaid, in full payment for each copy. 
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In the Interest of Sounder Business for America 


THE BUSINESS TIDE HAS TURNED 


The tide of business which has 
been ebbing steadily from the high 
point of January, 1920, is turning. 
The flow of fundamental conditions 
is now ready to carry us back toward 
a period of prosperity. 

This announcement, which we have 
been waiting for over two years to 
make, is not based on hope nor op- 
timism, but upon a careful study of 
the position of the great basic funda- 
mental conditions, which cause the 
American business world to travel its 
inevitable cycle, made up of succeed- 
ing periods of prosperity, decline, de- 
pression, and improvement. 

If you will look at the Babsonchart 
at the top of this page — the picture 
of American business— you will 
note the recurrence of these cycles. 
Every period of prosperity, represented 
by the black portion above the X Y 
line, is followed by a period of de- 


pression below—equal in area. 


You will note the period of war- 
time prosperity, 1915 to 1920, the 
abrupt drop caused by the commodity 
panic of 1920, and the result of the 
ensuing depression. These areas 
above and below the line of normal 
growth are divided with a white 
line, which marks the half-way 
point in the development of each 
period. 

Fundamental conditions indicate 
that we have reached this point in the 
present area of depression. Business 
will not be back to normal for some 
time to come, but the trend from now 
on will be upward! 

Keen executives, who build only on 
a foundation of fact, can now proceed 
safely, sure-footedly, to put into op- 
eration the plans for development that 
will make America the center of 
the business world during the next 
period of prosperity. 





BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
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From the Far West Viewpoint 


Remarkably Good Year for Fruit—Bumper 
Wheat and Grain Crops 


r | \HIS is written on the Pacific 
Coast. In the West business 
is less mercurial than in the 

East. The upward and downward 

swings are not so violent. 

During the very acute depression 
throughout the Eastern half of the 
country, the Far West has at no 
time been plunged so _ terribly 
deeply in the dumps. 

On the other hand, I hardly think 
the recovery, which the East has 
been experiencing during recent 
months, has yet gone quite so far 
here, 

Even so, one comes across big 
concerns that are to-day doing an 
unusually large volume of business. 

The lumber industry, an ex- 
tremely important factor, has been 
and is doing far better than nor- 
mal. Automobile dealers have told 
me that their sales this year passed 
all previous records. One of the 
largest milk products companies in 
\merica is very busy. The Amer- 
ican Can Company’s business in 
this part of the country is enjoy- 
ing a veritable boom. Oil produc- 
tion in Southern California is run- 
ning unusually heavy. Coastal and 
inter-coastal steamship lines are 
handling a full volume of traffic. 
Such ports as Seattle, San Francis- 
co and Portland are busy. Retail 
merchants are reasonably satisfied 

with their volume of sales. Furni- 

‘ ture factories, now becoming a 

considerable factor on the Pacific 

Coast, are working at full speed. 

Building is going on everywhere at 

a rather amazing rate; the statis- 

tics one receives from different 

cities, in fact, are almost unbeliev- 
able, 

This has been a remarkably good 
vear for fruit. Crops, indeed, have 
in most instances been ext-aor- 
dinarily abundant. This is a con- 
sideration of great moment to the 
Pacific Coast and to such industries 





By B. C. Forbes 


as sugar, canning, transportation, 
etc., directly affected. 

Then, as the Government reports 
bring out, the West is producing 
bumper wheat and grain crops. 
Nothing is of more basic impor- 
tance than this. : 

At one of the numerous Chamber 
of Commerce and similar meetings 
it has been my privilege to ad- 
dress, one business man asked what 
could be done with large harvests 
this year, particularly in view of 
the still unsettled, not to say, de- 
moralized, conditions in Europe. 
[ replied to him thus: 

“Some weeks ago I had lunch 
with the president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company. He told 
me how, only a few months ago, 
the sugar industry was in an ex- 
tremely low state of pessimism, 
with prices at the lowest level in 
years. These low prices, however, 
so stimulated consumption that 
orders began to pour in at such a 


known and consumption eclipsed 
all former records. The result was 
that prices quickly rebounded to 
new high figures for the year. 

“We at least are warranted in 
hoping that low prices for wheat 
and corn will stimulate consump- 
tion both at home and abroad, and 
thus prevent quotations from sink- 
ing to a basis unprofitable and dis- 
heartening to our enormously 
important agricultural population. 
Before long things in Europe 
should be brought to a head. After 
another crisis in Germany, it 
should be possible to evolve repara- 
tion and other financial arrange- 
ments conducive to the strengthen- 
ing of Europe’s credit and her 
ability to raise corporate loans in 
this country. The more we see fit 
to lend abroad, the greater the 
volume .of products purchased 
from America.” 

At this writing the whole state 
of California is greatly alarmed 
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OUR BUMPER HARVESTS 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” enables one to see at a 
glance how the wheat, corn, oats, hay, and cotton crops of 1922, compare 
with the harvests of 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The difference between the East of this country and 
the West is the difference between age and youth. 
The West has thie characteristics of a virile, wholesome 
large-hearted, young man. The 
West is open-handed and open- 
hearted. The East is more 
suspicious of strangers. For 
everything there is a reason. The 
reason for this is that the East encounters a greater 
number of scheming characters, grafters, mercenaries, 
swindlers. The people of the East have been “stung” 
more often than those occupying the broad expanses 
of the West. 

Generosity is an attribute of the normal youth. The 
West is generous. Hospitality is an attribute of 
youth. The West is hospitable. Frankness, open- 
ness, is an attribute of youth. The West is frank and 
open. Daring is an attribute of youth. The West 
is daring. Youth welcomes adventure. The West is 
adventurous. Youth looks forward. The West is 
forward-looking. Youth loves wholesome recreation. 
In the West the spirit of recreation and sport abounds. 
Youth makes friends easily. The West is friendly. 

To the youth of to-day we must look for the great- 
est achievements of to-morrow. The greatest achieve- 
ments of to-morrow in this country will be accom- 


plished by the West. 


* *« * 


THE WEST 
IS 

AS A 
YOUTH 


“T had two turning-points in my life,” said a tow- 
eringly successful Western business man. “The first 
was when a friend came forward when I was quite 
a young man and offered to lend 
me some capital to start business 
on my own account. He was no 
relative. He did it, I suppose, 
simply because he felt I was an 
honest, hardworking young fellow. The second turn- 
ing-point came when I launched into business on a 
large scale. Circumstances made it necessary for me 
to find quite a sum of money or go broke. This time 
a banker I had done business with offered to let me 
have all the money I needed, although I hadn’t half 
enough collateral or assets of any kind to cover the 
loan.” 

Old stuff? Yes, but it contains a lesson many young 
men of to-day need to learn. This man received finan- 
cial assistance solely because his conduct, his ability, 
his habits, his industry, his self-discipline and deter- 
mination inspired the confidence of others. His 
collateral was character. 

In the future more than in the past large amounts of 
capital will be necessary for establishing a new enter- 
prise as we are steadily moving towards larger and 
larger business organizations. Few individuals will 
be able to save enough money to launch any sizeable 
enterprise. The successful men of tomorrow will be 


WHAT 
LEADS 
TO 
SUCCESS 


those who, by their exemplary industry and intelli- 
gence and character, can inspire such confidence that 
others will be willing to entrust them with money. 

In short, character commands capital and capital 
opens the door to business success. 


*x* *« * 


When our most conspicuous financiers and business 
leaders go a’travelling they too often cross the Atlan- 
tic instead of crossing the United States. A good 

many of them spend more time in 
A London and Paris than they do 
WHOLESOME west of the Mississippi. Isn’t this 
AMERICAN a pity? That is a pity as regards 

those financiers and _ business 
leaders who have personalities that attract? Foreign 
countries are sending more representatives of all sorts 
and conditions to this country than the East of the 
United States is sending to the West of the United 
States. Yet, surely it is quite as desirable that our 
Eastern men of large affairs should make themselves 
favorably known to the people throughout their own 
country as it is that foreigners should cultivate our 
acquaintance. 

This thought is inspired by reading the following 
editorial which recently appeared in the St. Paul 
“Pioneer Express” under the heading “A Wholesome 
American” : 


_ One of the most wholesome personal ties in this country 
is the great man who was a guest in St. Paul yesterday—- 
Samuel Matthews Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works in ordinary, and human being extra- 
ordinary. It is worth a great deal to the United States to 
have this radiant old-young fellow with silver-gray hair 
traveling about preaching as he does a gospel of undiluted 
optimism and uncompromising Americanism.. He is, amid 
our present troubles, like a breeze from the sea. His 
head is up and his chest out. The strikes? They are the 
merest pimples on a very healthy industrial body. What- 
ever their present inconvenience, they will eventually turn 
out to have been of value to the country. Although he 
employs 23,000 men, and during the war employed more 
than 50,000, his plant has not indulged itself in the luxury 
of a strike since 1907. ‘Fhe Constitution of the United 
States is the only lai.c document recognized at the 
Baldwin Works where Mr. Vauclain has been employed 
for more than forty years in practically every capacity up 
to that of president. 

Mr. Vauclain sees an era of good business. It is riot 
something to be anticipated; it is not just around the cor- 
ner, but here now. Our comparisons with the mushroom 
growths of the war are a mistake. Good times already are 
upon us; what are we kicking about? 

Wholesome—that’s S. M. Vauclain in a nutshell. The 
United States of America could use many more citizens 


just like him. 
‘+e * 


To win and keep friends, be one. 
x oe 


If Edison, with his brain, must needs work twelve, fij- 
teen hours a day, what can we hope to accomplish in half 
as many? 

* * * 

Remember, no band leader can produce faultless music 
if even the humblest player doesn’t play in the right kev. 
Are you playing im the right key? 
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(Right) 


In five years Oregon has spent $57,000,000 in road- 
building. How’s that for a population of only 800,- 
000? No other state in the Union probably comes 

anywhere near such a per capita 


PACIFIC expenditure for good _ roads. 
tag Other Pacific states are also ener- 
ROADS getically constructing the very 


finest paved highways. Oregon’s 
roads have cost $30,000 a mile, exclusive of bridges. 
The result is that you can now drive hundreds of miles 
north and south on roads the equal of any that New 
York, Chicago or any other large city can boast. 
Also, it will very shortly be possible to motor clear 
through the state of Oregon to the Idaho borderline, 
a distance equal to the total length of England. 

I noticed, too, a great many substantial roads in 
many parts of the western half of the country. Good 
roads always go hand-in-hand with a high state of 
civilization. If the Romans needed good roads in 
their day, how much does this far-flung continent need 
them to-day? Next to necessary expenditures for 
up-to-date sanitation no district can invest a gener- 
ous amount of money more wisely than in construct- 
ing first-class roads, now so necessary for expeditious 
transportation of products and so conducive to the 
development of desirable social intercourse, without 
which we can never hope to have our agricultural 
resources adequately developed. 

Yes, the West is on the right track. 

*x* * * 

I find that the West takes pride in young men who 
started there with nothing and who have succeeded 
in building up fine businesses. Take Seattle. At a 

luncheon graciously given me 
ENJOY there, and at which the Mayor 


HONOR IN . 
THEIR OWN welcomed me to the city, there 
COUNTRY were some fifty. citizens represen- 


tative not merely of business and 
banking, but of various professions, and I noted how 
readily those I talked with emphasized the success at- 
tained by this, that, and the next man pointed out to 
me. The tone in every case was that of admiration, of 


Two New Leaders 


(Left) GERARD SWOPE, 
new President of the General 
Electric Co., who entered its 
employ as a helper at six dol- 
lars a week. Mr. Swope is also 
President of the International 
General Electric Co., the ex- 
port and foreign department. 


ALEXANDER 
LEGGE, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of 
the International Harvester 
Co., recently elected President. 





pride in the achievements of these citizens. There 
was an entire absence of any tone of jealousy or be- 
littling criticism. 

Said one of the old timers: “There’s Mr. Frederick, 
head of our greatest department store; he had only 
$500 when he came here over thirty years ago, and 
now he has one of the best stores west of the Missis- 
sippi. Kelleher came here about the same time with 
nothing but a Harvard education and now heads a 
bank which has more deposits than the biggest bank 
in New York had not so very many years ago-~and 
you should see the palatial new building his bank 
opened the other day exclusively for its own use. We 
like to claim Henry Alexander, who was a longshore- 
man twenty years ago and is now president of the 
great Admiral line—this though he is only a little over 
forty. Mr. Stuart of the Carnation Milk Products 
Company opened his first little condensery near Se- 
attle, and to-day he owns the greatest business of its 
kind in America. Mr. Skinner entered into the ship- 
building game on a very large scale during the war 
and made more millions than he has fingers. 

“Do you know,” continued this veteran Seattle set- 
tler, “when I came here thirty-two years aga there 
wasn't a man of even middle-age in the town. The 
leading bank president was twenty-five. The leading 
newspaper owner was twenty-seven. Our most enter- 
prising merchants were nearly all in their twenties. 
None of us had anything. We all knew one another 
and, somehow, the spirit of friendliness then formed 
has continued among the old timers right along, no 
matter how Fortune may have dealt with us. 

“Out here we take time to be friends. We don’t 
suspect every time a person comes to see us that he 
wants something from us or that he wants to ‘put 
over’ something on us, as a lot of your important men 
in the East seem to feel about anyone who wants to 
see them. We get more out of life than you do in 
your big Eastern cities.” 

x * * 

The man who is constantly disappointed in others is 

likely to be a disappointing fellow himself. 
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These Men Have Worked 1700 Years for One Concern 

“The man who is continuously at work is the man who is happy and continuously successful,” says 
John G. Shedd, host to the remarkable group of men pictured above. The occasion was the celebra- 
tion of Mr. Shedd’s fiftieth anniversary of service with Marshall Field & Co., and the thirty-three 







guests have also worked with the house a half-century or more. “Our fifty-year class is a great 
proof that work is a stimulus to health,” says Mr. Shedd. “Few people have worked harder and 
fewer still have enjoyed better health.” at | 


One of the greatest needs, if not the greatest need, 
of the West is more workers. When I remarked that 
certain parts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s 

roadbed in the prairie regions 


WORKERS didn’t appear to be in good con- 
a dition, the explanation given was 
SCARCE ' that it was impossible to get men 


to go out into those lonely, arid, 
hot sections to do hard toil. I talked with E. A. 
Stuart, president of the Carnation Milk Company, who 
conducts a huge farm stocked with hundreds of thor- 
oughbred Holstein cows, and he also complained of 
difficulty in getting good, industrious, intelligent 
workers, even though his place is located only about 
35 miles from Seattle. 

Think of it: the state of Oregon, although twice the 
size of New York State, contains fewer people than 
work on the tip of Manhattan Island. Outside of 
Portland, it has just over half-a-million inhabitants. 
Said Editor Irvine of the “Oregon Journal” (Port- 
land): “What we need here is more people, not so 
much people for the city, but more for the great unde- 
veloped parts of the state.” 

My prediction is that we are going to run into a 
period of acute labor scarcity which will affect both 
agriculture and industry, and that our farms will have 
as much to say as labor unions when the subject of 
continuing to restrict immigration again comes up at 
Washington. 


* * * 


There must be outlay of effort before there can be cash- 
ing in of rewards. 


arr 


May I venture to say what I really think about 
Eastern women and Western women? Frankly, I 
think the Western women are more sensible, less freak- 

ish, more solid, less apish than 


THE SANITY many of the women we see in 
OF ’ 
WESTERN New York and other large East 
WOMEN ern cities. I have noticed scarce- 


ly any bobbed heads. I haven't 
seen half-a-dozen ridiculously short skirts. The ma- 
jority of the women don’t paint their faces a la chorus 
girls. Lip-sticks evidently don’t form a regular item 
in the Western woman’s kit. Shaved eyebrows—of 
these I have noted a few, but painted ones, not one. 
Let me add, however, that the Eastern women strike 
me as being smarter dressers than their Western sis- 
ters, and, I should guess, somewhat more sprightly 
and vivacious. 

In the towns I have visited thus far—I haven’t yet 
struck Los Angeles or San Francisco—there is an 
utter absence of the cabaret variety of night life. 
After nine o’clock the hotels are dead. Entertaining 
is done almost wholly at home—that is, in the eve- 
ning; the Westerners are sensible enough to get most 
of their fun out in the open during daylight. 

When one reflects that the foundation of a healthy, 
vigorous, purposeful nation is its hearths, not its 
hotels, one feels that the future of the greatest part of 


this vast land need occasion little alarm. 
x ok x 


Quicken your effort, or quit. 
x x 






* 





Do or go. 
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It is easy to be a fireside hero. It is easier to criti- 
cise than to do. It is easier to be a carping onlooker 
than to accomplish anything worth looking at. Words 
are but wind; deeds make the 
world go round. These are the 
thoughts that come in my mind 
as I have travelled over our trans- 
continental railways, railways 
that have scaled mountains, burrowed through rocky 
tunnels, bridged chasmic valleys and gorges, stretched 
across seemingly unending prairies, spanned and re- 
spanned broad rivers, cut ledges in the face of prec- 
ipices of dizzy steepness and overcome other appalling 
obstacles. 

When I think of how those of us who have stayed 
comfortably at home, safeguarded from privations and 
dangers and difficulties, have presumed to criticise and 
condemn and snap at such men as Huntington and 
Hill and Harriman, I feel that we pught to be heartily 
ashamed of ourselves. The sturdy pioneers who 
planned and pushed westward, westward, westward 
the highways of civilization deserved to be ranked 
among the greatest developers, the greatest makers of 
America. They encountered obstacles which would 
have daunted you. They tackled the impossible and 
turned it into achieved realities. They recognized no 
such word as “can’t.” For them no problem was too 
forbidding to be attempted—and solved. 

When you behold some of the more mighty wonders 
wrought by these early railroad builders you feel 
proud to belong to the same human race. You are 
thrilled to think that these miracles were the handi- 
work of your fellowmen. 

If the giants who knit together the West and the 
East, who opened up a yast new empire, who trans- 
formed desolation into civilization—if these unflinch- 
ing stalwarts earned fortunes, what of it? They 


HATS OFF 
TO MEN 
WHO 

DO THINGS 
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added to the wealth of America a million dollars for 
every dollar they earned for themselves—and usually 
whatever money they did earn was applied to the car- 
rying out of still further achievement in the same di- 
rection. ; 

You and I enjoy all the comforts and luxuries and 
conveniences we do enjoy to-day because of the toil, 
the Herculean toil, of these and other pioneers and 
planners and doers who accomplished infinitely more 
than those of us who sit back and yelp at them be- 
cause some of them earned greater financial rewards 
than we who never did anything out of the ordinary, 
never did anything to endanger our precious skins or 
wet our home-staying feet. 

Let us take our hats off to the men who have done 
most to make America a land of opportunity and com- 
fort and prosperity for our little-deserving selves. 

es s 


Merchants tell the same tale: Goods are bought 
very readily when offered at bargain prices, but regu- 
larly-priced merchandise is in rather quiet .demand. 
Consumers are scanning advertisements eagerly, and 
worth while special sales some- 
times bring larger crowds than 
can be conveniently handled. 
One very prominent New York 
clothing store advertised collars 
at cut prices and it laid out, conveniently near, a lot 
of shirts at cut prices. From the moment the store 
opened men poured in, and by lunch-time the whole 
collection of shirts had been cleared out. “The people 
have been spoiled,” remarked a veteran salesman. 
“They have become so accustomed to special sales at 
bargain prices that they wait for them and buy hardly 
anything in between.” 

The probability is that careful, economical buying 
will continue for some time. 


PEOPLE 
BUYING 
BARGAINS 
READILY 

















My Favorite Motto 


“Do some good for some one each day.” 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 
































A Coal Tipple from the Load Track 





Coal, the Coal Strike, and the 
Public—the Loser 


Read This and Know Why Coal Will Be a Scarce Article This 
W inter—Public Must Put an End to Coal Strikes 


HO won the coal strike? 

W As this is written in the 

immediate afterglow of 
the famous Cleveland convention 
of coal producers and United Mine 
Workers, John Lewis, the presi- 
dent of the miners’ organization, is 
claiming full honors. In fact he 
has crowned himself as King and 
asks us to recognize the union 
miners as the “shock troops” in 
the ranks of American organized 
labor and this strike as the Ver- 
dun in the conflict organized labor 
is waging to hold the gains handed 
it by an indulgent people during 
and after the war. 

The operators are defeated. 
They have surrendered in part, and 
in part they have been just 
plain beaten without surrendering. 
Some, as in Pittsburgh, are keep- 
ing up the fight. 

But it is far easier and more cer- 
tain to name the loser in this 
strike than the winner. The pub- 
lic that buys and burns the coal is 
the definite loser. The operator 
may and in many, if not all in- 
stances, will recoup his losses in 
the period of high prices that is 
upon us. But the public will pay 
those prices and before the winter 
is over will be only too happy for 
the opportunity. 

lhe public is all the more the 
loser because there is no certainty 
that out of this five months’ 
struggle and the suffering of the 
people this winter for lack of coal 
there will come any remedy for 


By C. E. Lesher 
Editor, “Coal Age” 


such industrial maladies. The 
miners have defied the operators, 
the President of the United States 
and his cabinet, and every eco- 
nomic law—and got away with it. 
We have little but hope that some 
way can be found, acceptable to 
the miners, to prevent a recurrence 
next year, and the next year, of the 
same sort of conflict. 

From compulsory arbitration 
with binding awards to collective 
threatening and the strike, there 
are many graduations. The settle- 
ment to which the United Mine 
Workers put its signature at Clev- 
eland on August 15 is an inter- 
mediate stage between the two 
extremes. It provides for a volun- 
tary commission of inquiry to 
gather facts and to make recom- 
mendations as to methods of 
future settlements. It is a settle- 
ment without teeth and, until it 
is given broad scope by some act 
of the Congress, it cannot be effec- 
tive, save as a means of getting 
men back in the mines for this 
winter. 

Before going any further into 
the subject it will be well to set 
forth the difference between an- 
thracite, or hard coal, and bitumin- 
ous, or soft coal. All the hard coal 
is produced in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania in a restricted area. It is 
expensive to mine and is used as a 
household fuel almost to the exclu- 
sion of bituminous coal in the 
densely populated area from 


Washington north and from Pitts- 


burgh east. To some extent it is 
so used in Chicago and in the 
Northwest, around the head of 
Lake Superior. Canada uses sev- 
eral million tons each year. Only 
the larger sizes are suitable, or 
perhaps better said, acceptable, for 
household use. The finer sizes, 
less than one-half inch in diameter, 
are sold for.steam raising. 

The anthracite mines are com- 
pletely organized by the United 
Mine Workers, whereas the soft 
coal mines are about two-thirds 
union. Since 1902 the labor diff- 
culties in the anthracite region 
have been peacefully settled 
through conciliation machinery set 
up in the industry by the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission of 
President Roosevelt. There has 
been no general strike in that 
region since 1902 and from all the 
evidence there should have been 
none this year save for the over- 
powering ambition of the United 
Mine Workers to prevent deflation 
of their wages in both the hard and 
soft coal mines. 

Efforts of the anthracite produc- 
ers to settle the differences with 
their men this year were clearly 
prevented by the union until the 
union had carried the soft coal 
strike to a conclusion. The hard 
coal strike has been held as a club 
over the country without respect 
to the merits of the situation, en- 
tirely because the union set out 
designedly in April to “exert its 
full economic force.” 
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Anthracite to meet the normal 
needs of the country is produced 
by mines working to capacity 
throughout the year. It is a stable 
industry, ordinarily giving work 
to 150,000 employees every day 
they will work. 

The hard coal industry presents 
none of the problems of over de- 
velopment, over capacity, over 
manning and car shortage found 
in the bituminous coal industry. 
It has largely solved the problems 
of marketing that beset the soft 
coal men. It has no non-union 
competitors to worry it. It is in 
the hands of comparatively ‘ew 
companies, some 70 per cent. being 
in the control of seven large com- 
panies. From the standpoint of 
ownership of reserves and of 
mines and breakers, the anthracite 
industry is a natural monoply. It 
is likewise a monopoly for the 
United Mine Workers, for under 
the laws of Pennsylvania no man 
can dig coal in those mines with- 
out a certificate from the State 
and he must have worked in these 
mines several years before he is 
eligible for examination. There is 
no such. thing as importing strtke 
breakers to mime hard coal. 


Loss in Production 


The strength of this position 
from the standpoint of a striking, 
fighting union is found in the fact 
that hard coal production cannot 
be regained once lost. There is no 
surplus capacity in these mines to 
be extended in times of need. 
There is normally about 90,000,000 
net tons of anthracite produced in 
a year. It is all used in the year. 
The production is between seven 
and eight million net tons per 
month, of which some 70 per cent. 
is household coal and the remain- 
der steam coal. 

No anthracite, save a few car- 
loads dredged from rivers, was 
produced during the strike. The 
loss of five months’ work means 
that we are short some 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000 net tons of needed 
fuel. There is no substitute. Coke 
can be used to advantage in house- 
hold furnaces designed for hard 
coal but the supply of coke is woe- 
fully inadequate. To people accus- 
tomed to anthracite, the prospect 
of using bituminous coal in their 
homes is unpleasant. Furnaces 
built for slow burning, smokeless 
and sootless anthracite will not 
give satisfaction with soft coal. 

In fact, those in the East who 
have never used any but anthracite 
find it hard to believe that one- 
half the population of this country 
use bituminous coal. Many of them 
~ will be glad to have bituminous coal 
in their cellars this winter. 

’ Turning to bituminous coal we 


find the real stronghold of the 
United Mine Workers and the seat 
of most of our troubles with coal. 
Five tons of soft coal are produced 
for one of anthracite. More than 
400,000 union men work in the 
bituminous coal mines as com- 
pared with less than 200,000 in the 
non-union fields and 150,000 in the 


anthracite mines. Soft coal is pro-. 


duced in quantity in more than 
twenty states and twice that num- 
ber of recognized districts or fields. 
As between mines and districts 
there is a wide range in quality of 
product and in costs of production. 
The coal from each field must meet 
in competition in common markets 
the coals from perhaps ten to 
twenty other fields. 

The control of the bituminous 
coal mines is widely scattered and 
no individual or group of individ- 
uals or companies controls a suffi- 
cient percentage of the total to be 
able to influence the market. The 
soft coal business is as strictly 
competitive as that of anthracite 
is non-competitive. 

It is, of course, a fundamental 
premise that the wages paid to 
labor for digging the coal are 
passed on to the consumer in the 
price of the product. It is equally 
true that even in the case of a 
commodity as essential and basic 
as coal there is an upper limit be- 
yond which the public will not go, 
either finding substitutes or cur- 
tailing purchases. The price of 
anthracite in recent years has 
reached..a level high enough to 
actively encourage the introduc- 
tion of substitutes and the curtail- 
ment of use. So nearly has 
anthracite at $15 and upwards a 
ton in the householder’s cellar be- 
come a luxury that the market is 
shrinking. The inertia of. the 
consumer and the difficulty of 
changing from hard coal to other 
fuel in the eastern territory has 
prevented any sudden change, al- 
though it appears certain that in 
time this factor will have a serious 
effect on the industry. 


Fixed Wage Scale 


With bituminous coal it is quite 


different. By far the greater part 
of the soft coal produced is used 
for making steam, by railroads, 
steamships, power stations, and in- 
dustries. With little difficulty the 
furnaces can be altered to use first 
one and then another kind of bi- 
tuminous coal. Thus when the 
union mined coal in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States be- 
came relatively expensive, in the 
last half of 1921 following the re- 
duction of wages and costs of pro- 
duction in the non-union fields, 
consumers turned to the non-union 
fields for their coal. The union 
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coals were produced with a fixed 
and inflexible wage scale and could 
not meet the competition of the 
non-union coals at lowered prices. 
The operators of non-union mines, 
unhampered by the United Mine 
Workers, were able and did afford 
their men opportunity for greater 
annual earnings by reducing wages 
and increasing operating time than 
could be offered the union men 
at high rates with few days’ work. 
In consequence, the operators 
working under contracts with the 
United Mine Workers~had a very 
poor year in 1921 and their men, 
despite their high rates of pay, had 
in many fields low earnings and in 
scores of mines, no work at all. 
The conditions brought about by 
this division in the bituminous 
coal industry is the fundamental 
cause of the strike this year. 


. Fluctuations in Demand 


Consumption of coal by house- 
holders is a fairly stable quantity. 
It varies directly with the increase 
in population and is but slightiy 
affected by the severity of the 
winters and the prosperity of in- 
dividuals. Since but some 15 per 
cent. of the bituminous coal output 
is so used and the remainder is 
taken by transportation and gen- 
eral industry, the fluctuations in 
demand for soft coal are profound, 
varying with the state of general 
business. Whereas, in 1920 there 
was demand for 563,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, in 1921 the de- 
mand fell to 407,000,000 tons. The 
soft coal mines are equipped and 
manned to produce not less than 
700,000,000 tons per year. It is 
quite apparent, therefore, — that 
when for every seven tons of 
capacity there is a drop in de- 
mand from. nearly six to about 

_four, some mines and some miners 
must stand by idle. The mines and 
the miners producing the best and 


the cheapest coal will get the 


business; the others must close. 

It happens that geographically 
our union mines are nearest the 
largest markets and the non-union 
mines more distant. To the prin- 
cipal consuming centers the union 
mined coal enjoys a lower average 
freight rate. This and the in- 
fluence of long established custom 
and trade relations preserved to 
the union coal operators in 1921 a 
larger share of the going business 
than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

The union coal operator, to meet 
the competition afforded by the 
non-union fields, cut his profit, and 
where the struggle was excep- 
tionally keen and he was suffi- 
ciently concerned with keeping his 
customers, took. a loss. Many 
were not able to do otherwise 
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than close their mines. If they 
wanted to do business, however, 
they were obliged to meet the 
prices from the unorganized mines. 

The union miners had the same 
choice. They could have agreed to 
lower their rates of wages and 
thus enable their employers to 
meet the prices from mines where 
wages had been reduced. They 
chose, however, to hold to their 
high rates of pay—their $7.50 per 
8-hour day base—and take their 
chances on a return of industrial 
prosperity and demand for coal 
sufficient to give them work at 
those wages. 

The various issues raised by the 
union, such as that of the broken 
contract, huge profits of the opera- 
tors, and national vs. districts 
settlements, were pure bunk. The 
real issue was wage reductions. 

“Despite unfavorable economic 
conditions and with tremendous 
political and financial influences 
raised against us, we are emerging 
from the conflict victorious,” are 
the words of Mr. Lewis after the 
Cleveland conference. The only 
feature in the settlement outlined 
there to which the operators can 
point as a gain for them is the 
outright abandonment by Lewis 
of the four-state contract, better 
known as the Central Competitive 
Field contract. 

Having thus been assured that 
coal will be a scarce article this 
winter and that prices will be 
higher rather than lower, that in 
fact it has lost the coal strike, the 
public may be pardoned for inquir- 
ing as to how soon there will be 
another upheaval, or whether by 
chance some way has been pro- 
vided to forstall such costly 
strikes, and if not, whether or not 
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there is some way the public can 
prevent them. 

It may be a brutal way to look 
at it, but it seems to me that the 
more the public suffers this winter 
both by reason of price and lack 
of supply of coal, the more likely 
the public will in the end see that 
it is not made so to suffer again. 
The public has not taken an in- 
terest in the issues of this strike. 
Public opinion has not been 
exerted, as only the American 
public opinion can be exerted, in 
the direction of constructive 
action. Except when goaded to 
attention, as by the sensationalism 
of the Herrin massacre, people 
generally have shown little more 
than current curiosity in the trans- 
piring events. 

They were not permitted to see 
that the one big issue was whether 
the United Mine Workers was 
strong enough to prevent the 
operation of normal economic laws 
and the reduction of its wages, and 
finally when having reduced the 







































































































































OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 
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country to the verge of a coal 
famine, whether the union would 
consent to arbitrate its differences 
with the other party. It is now a 
matter of record that the union 
prevented both. Whether the 
prospect of future settlements 
based on the findings of a commis- 
sion for compulsory investigation, 
making no awards but submitting 
recommendations as contemplated 
in the Cleveland arrangement, is 
not perhaps after all the better, 
remains to be seen. 

It is argued that true collective 
bargaining, based on all the facts 
pertinent to a solution, is the best 
and surest way to handle large as 
well as small industrial disputes. 
The arrangement outlined at 
Cleveland by a handful of bitumin- 
ous coal operators with the United 
Mine Workers may develop into 
this broad-gauge kind of collective 
bargaining. If it can be applied to 
the industry as a whole and the 
public be made to feel its respon- 
sibility in considering the evidence 
and rendering judgment, then 
there is prospect that another 
struggle such as the one now ap- 
proaching an end will not be 
necessary again in 1923 and in 
later years. 

As matters now stand and until 
the form of negotiating proposed 
at Cleveland has had its trial, the 
end of this strike is but to mark 
the exhaustion of the contending 
forces, including the consumer. 
John Lewis is a militant union- 
ist—he will never consent to try 
to hold his position by any tactics 
other than those of fighting. 

The country will have coal strikes 
until it wakes up and takes. enough tn- 
telligent interest in coal to put some 
sanity mto the industry. 


At the top is W. J. Richards, President of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Below, from left to right, . 
are T. H. Watkins, of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co.; S. D. Warriner, President of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 


Co.; John H. Jones, President of the Bertha Coal Co., and H.N. Taylor, of the Central Coal & Coke Co. 





Legalized Piracy Threatens 
Advertising Field 


N enterprising laundry started 
A an extensive advertising cam- 
paign by large poster and 
newspaper advertisements containing 
the single word — STOPURKIKEN. 
Not even the name of the company 
was added. The purpose was to fol- 
low up with a copy series that would 
make the expression a key-note and 
also a kind of trade-mark or slogan. 
Before any of the reading copy 
was issued another concern started 
an advertising campaign with the ex- 
pression — STOPURKIKEN — as_ its 
principal feature, thereby appropriat- 
ing to itself the extensive and costly 
advertising already done by the 
laundry company. 
Two. jobbers of automobile 


By Samuel Want, LL.B. 


law is common sense, and that for 
every wrong there is a legal remedy, 
it will be a great surprise to learn 
that in each of the above cases the 
aggrieved concern had no legal rem- 
edy. These concerns, and many 
others in a similar situation, sought 
legal redress upon the obvious ground 
that rival companies were profiting 
by pilfering the results of large ex- 
penditures that were made upon the 
basis of an existing good will, which 
in itself and alone justified and made 
possible the outlay ; that by this means 
these unscrupulous rivals were lit- 
erally appropriating a part of this 
good will to their own business and 
products. 


wise inapplicable, while the law relat- 
ing to trade-marks and trade names 
is of such restricted scope that it can 
afford no protection beyond the mere 
designation of goods with arbitrary 
and fanciful nomenclatures. 
Legislation to deal with this situa- 
tion is entirely lacking. In the con- 
troversies that have come before the 
courts this was clearly recognized. If 
a remedy was to be found it had to 
be sought in common law principles; 
that is, in the realm of law in which 
the courts have from time immemor- 
ial enforced as law the accepted rules 
of commercial usage which have been 
found to be universally applicable and 
consonant with juridical and social 
conditions. 





accessories and supplies issued [> 
catalogs periodically. They 
sold the same classes and many 
of the same brands of mer- 
chandise and were competitors 
in the same territory. One of 
these spent an enormous 
amount of time and money in 
getting out a special issue of 
its catalog. Shortly thereafter 
the other issued a new cata- 
log. A comparison of the two 
books showed that the latter 
concern had _ photographed 
and reproduced in its catalog, 
without a single change, sev- 
enty pages of the publication 
of its rival. 

A manufacturer of a widely 
known line of crash toweling 








USINESS PRACTICES 

may violate the canons of 
fair dealing and yet have the 
sanction of law; in the field of 
advertising, at least, they may 
legally consist of appropriat- 
ing to one’s self, for the ex- 
ploitation of an inferior prod- 
uct or of the same product 
with inferior service or moral 
backing, the efforts and expen- 
ditures of one’s rivals. 


> 


In this intangible and elu- 
sive field the courts had long 
ago worked out a legal doc- 
trine known as “unfair compe- 
tition,” for the purpose of 
redressing wrongs resulting 
from unfair methods of busi- 
ness, and under this doctrine 
| both injunctions and damages 

have been repeatedly awarded. 

But in the class of cases 
now under discussion the doc- 
trine of “unfair competition” 
has proven wholly abortive. 
As applied by the courts, both 
State and Federal, it has been 
so circumscribed that it covers 
only cases which substantially 
amount to making or attempt- 














had established a letter code ~ 
for designating the grades and widths 
of its products. These designations 
were thoroughly established in the 
trade, and were always identified with 
the goods of this manufacturer. They 
had entered prominently into the com- 
pany’s publicity campaigns. A rival 
producer in precisely the same line 
adopted the identical letters for the 
same purpose. 

The producer of a soap which was 
being sold in competition with a prod- 
uct that had been nationally adver- 
tised for many years, copied into his 
soap wrapper—word for word—the 
major portion of the reading matter 
on the wrapper of the other product. 

The above are four representative 
instances of advertising piracy. They 
are typical, not exceptional, in a field 
where “Truth in Advertising” is the 
battle-cry and where thousands of 
dollars are being spent annually to 
stamp out the perpetration of frauds 
through advertising. 

To the man who still thinks that 


The complaining concerns asked 
for damages and also for an injunc- 
tion to restrain further piratical en- 
croachments on their advertising out- 
lays, and in each case the court de- 
cided that neither form of legal rem- 
ely—indeed that no legal remedy— 
existed. 

To understand this anomalous situ- 
ation it must be borne in mind that 
as a general rule advertisements, 
trade lists, and jobbers’ and manufac- 
turers’ catalog; are not within the 
protection of the copyright laws. The 
originality of thought and statement 
and the distinct artistic qualities that 
are the essentia! legal prerequisites of 
a copyright are almost necessarily 
lacking in much of the advertising 
copy of the average manufacturer 
and jobber, and in that of other large 
concerns whose advertisements con- 
sist of lists and descriptions of arti- 
cles of standard designs. The Fed- 
eral patent laws and the registration 
laws of most of the Stafes are like- 


ing to make sales of specific 
articles under false pretenses. 
As correctly expressed in Ruling 
Case Law, a standard authority— 
Unfair competition (in a legal 
sense) ordinarily consists in the 
simulation by one person, for the 
purpose of deceiving the public, of 
the name, symbols or devices em- 
ployed by a business rival, or the 
substitution of the goods or wares 
of one person for those of another, 
thus falsely inducing the purchase 
of his wares, and thereby obtaining 
for himself the benefits properly 
belonging to his competitor. The 
rule is generally recognized that no 
one shall, by imitation or unfair 
device, induce the/public to believe 
that the goods he offers for sale 
are the goods of another, and there- 
by appropriate to himself the value 
of the reputation which the other 
has acquired for his own product 
or merchandise. 
The rule seems broad enough to 
cover the cases we are now discuss- 
(Continued on Page 550) 
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Looking Ahead 50 Years in 
Retail Distribution 


Increasing Importance and Advantages of the City Chain— 
Use of Advertising — The Small Town Situation 


easy word to conjure with. 

When a literary prophet casts 
his thoughts a century or so ahead 
they invariably ‘alight in a) highly 
standardized state, where people 
not only eat standardized food from 
communal kitchens but even dress 
alike. Perhaps this is the natural 
reaction of minds which perceive 
the waste in the complex producing 
and distributing system which has 
been evolved to care for our 


G ess, ora fo conjr is an 


By Theodore H. Price 


Editor, “Commerce & Finance” 


they readily economize in other ex- 
penditures by selecting cheap 
standardized products. 

Between 1910 and 1920 there was 
an increase of 5,500,000—more than 
40 per cent. of the country’s pop- 
ulation increase—in the number of 
persons living in cities of more than 
100,000, and of this increase about 
half crowded into New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Los Angeles. At the rate 


many additional economies when 
it is operated in a large city. 

As previously pointed out, the 
chain store is the manifestation of 
the standardization tendency in the 
field of distribution. The utmost 
possible economy in the system can 
be effected only when the goods 
dealt in are highly standardized. 
In groceries, the advantages of 
standard package goods for con- 
sumers living in small apartments 

are obvious. Furthermore, it 








highly variable individual 
preferences, and _ perhaps 


many centuries from now, I 


when the earth is as densely 
populated as a beehive, a 
very high degree of standard- 
ization will be necessary to 
produce merely enough 
goods to keep people alive. 

During the next fifty 
years, which is as far as I 
dare to predict, there is no 
danger of universal over- 
crowding. But certain econ- 
omic tendencies are clearly 
definable which are already 
carrying us in the direction 
of standardized living. 





N ANY BUSINESS the victory 
and the spoils belong to the ef- 
ficient; and among the efficient 
are the chain stores. 


MALL STOREKEEPERS have 
learned more about their busi- 
ness since they have been “af- 
flicted” with chain competition 
than they had learned in all the 
previous years of their existence. 


is not much of an inconveni- 
ence for buyers to carry such 
goods home, for in crowded 
districts distances are short. 
Thus the handicap which the 
chain store suffers because it 
does not make deliveries is 
felt less than in more ex- 
tended communities. 

More fundamental, how- 
ever, and by far overshadow- 
ing all other advantages, is 
the saving in overhead ex- 
pense which chains effect as 
compared with individual 
stores. Rents tell the story. 
In big cities they are enor- 
mous, and the bigger the city 

















First is the call for in- 
creased industrial efficiency 
to decrease the unit cost of the 
things we have to buy, a call which 
has resulted in the evolution of 
mass production, with its stand- 
ardized products. 

Second is the tendency of our 
population to crowd into centers 
which, though huge, are only ad- 
vance prospectuses of the densely 
populated areas to come, and in 
which there simply is not room for 
all of our individual preferences to 
satisfy themselves. We have to 
standardize to some extent so that 
we may all get in. Apartment 
house life, in a broad way, is a 
standardized method of living 
which is rapidly being forced upon 
us in cities because it is the most 
economical of space. Buying of 
goods in small packages is equally 
necessary because we have no 
storerooms for flour or potatoes, no 
rafters from which to hang hams or 
sides of bacon and no space to spare 
in our little kitchens. And. people 
have to pay so much for rent that 


of increase shown during this de- 
cade the populations of our ten 
leading cities in 1970 will total 
nearly 50,000,000. If in each in- 
stance we add the densely popu- 
lated metropolitan area which 
grows up around all cities we have 
urban centers so immense and liv- 
ing conditions necessarily so dif- 
ferent that it staggers our imagina- 
tion to try to think of a supply sys- 
tem by which its inhabitants can 
possibly be furnished with all the 
goods they need. 

As cities grow it is safe to say, 
in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, that chain-store distribution 
will become increasingly more im- 
portant in supplying their popula- 
tion. Already, it is said, New York 
chains supply half her groceries, 
undoubtedly the largest figure in 
the country. ; 

In the two articles which have 
preceded this the general economies 
and the efficiency of the chain 
store have been explained. It has 


and the more congested the 
area the higher they go. As 
rents go up chains have the ad- 
vantage in two ways. By reason 
of lower costs of management and 
other items entering into overhead 
they can better afford high rents; 
and they handle their real estate 
more efficiently. With character- 
istic economy they have reduced 
the space they require to a mini- 
mum, and they do not rent a sur- 
plus unless they can sublet it. 

New York rents, of course, are 
fabled ; they are grotesquely out of 
proportion to the gross as com- 
pared with figures in smaller com- 
munities. But if any business can 
afford them, chain stores can. And 
each increase in congestion and in 
rents means so much more com- 
parative advantage to the chain. 
The expensive locations which the 
United Cigar Stores can afford are 
fair examples of this. 

In advertising also the city chain 
has a marked advantage. Even 
lesser cities have no medium which 
the small retailer can use. He 
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serves only a certain district and 
he cannot afford to pay the rates 
charged by newspapers which cov- 
er the whole city. His advertising 
is restricted to circulars and to 
window displays. On the other 
‘ hand, if the chain stores are suffi- 
ciently scattered practically all the 
circulation of the newspaper is val- 
uable to them. They advertise uni- 
form sales. Here again they do not 
pay for waste. Chains are just 
realizing this. It has been a tradi- 
tional policy for them to adver- 
tise little. Now in medium-sized 
and even in some large cities they 
are frequently large advertisers at 
a cost per sale far below what the 
individual storekeeper can obtain. 


Too Many Storekeepers 


A chain with five to fifty stores 
in a city receives from five to fifty 
times as much value from an adver- 
tisement as would an individual 
store. If the individual store 
spends 2 per cent. of its gross for 
newspaper advertising, the chain 
with fifty stores can get the same 
results for an expenditure of one- 
fiftieth of that amount or 1-25 of 
one per cent. of its gross. 

Another factor is that centralized 
warehouses, so important to many 
chains, can be operated at lowest 
cost where the number of branches 
to be served is greatest. The unit 
store can be reached more efficient- 
ly by truck, reducing minimum in- 
vestment and increasing turnover. 

Probably there are other reasons 
why densely populated areas are 
peculiarly advantageous for chain 
store operation, but it is unneces- 
sary to analyze them further. The 
higher the markup which retailers 
must put on the goods the more 
people are disposed to economize 
and the greater is the relative ad- 
vantage of the chain. 

There were in 1920 more than 
120,000 retail dealers in New York, 
or one to forty-five customers. It 
is not strange that the personnel of 
the 120,000 changes constantly, for 
most of them face the terrific com- 
petition with insufficient capital, 
and the terrific overhead with in- 
sufficient knowledge of accounting 
and business finance. Their sav- 
ings are too often swallowed up 
after a few years and they give 
way to others who have stored up 
money working for wage or salary 
and who want to go in business for 
themselves. 

Yet New York is not the only 
maelstrom which sucks in store- 
keepers. Studies of smaller cities 


show that not much more than half 
of the retailers who start in busi- 
ness have a chance to keep going 
more than five years. The failure 
rate among grocers is higher than 
in any other class, probably be- 





cause so little capital is required 
that it attracts the least experi- 
enced and poorest equipped among 
those starting out “on their own.” 
Yet I do not wish to give a wrong 
impression here: the failure rate 
among retailers as a whole is but 
little higher than among whole- 
salers and manufacturers. 

The truth is that in any business 
the victory and the spoils belong 
to the efficient; and among the effi- 
cient are the chain stores. I am 
disposed to think that the retailers 
instead of cavilling at them should 
be thankful to them. Small store- 
keepers have learned more about 
their business since they have been 
“afflicted” with chain competition 
than they had learned in all the 
previous years of their existence. 
Whether they should thank the 
chains, which set them the exam- 
ple, or the Government, which by 
imposing an income tax compelled 
them to keep books, I cannot say, 
but probably both these ill winds 
bore them good. At any rate 
turnover, inventory and overhead 
are less mysterious to the average 
retailer, and most of them, includ- 
ing the enlightened heads of their 
trade associations, realize that they 
must fight for their existence on 
the chain’s own ground, which is 
efficiency. 


Co-operative Buyers 


Theoretically it is possible for 
an individual retailer to run his 
business as economically as an in- 
dividual store of a chain, though 
practically it is not likely that he can. 
Not even theoretically can he com- 
pete with a chain’s buying power, 
but here he has another recourse— 
co-operation. Co-operative buying 
organizations have been formed in 
increasing numbers in the past few 
years. Various plans are being 
tried. Some of them simply con- 
solidate orders to obtain quantity 
prices or discounts, maintaining 
buyers in the big markets. Some 
have warehouses and conduct fully 
organized jobbing businesses. The 
American Grocers’ Society, Inc., of 
Newark, is said to be owned by 15,- 
000 retailers and turns over about 
$5,000,000 a year. There are prob- 
ably 25 or 30 smaller organizations 
in the country. Unfortunately 
little information is yet available 
about them, and it is impossible to 
say how much they save their 
menibers, but an official of a re- 
tailers’ association writes me: 

Whether the co-operative mar- 
keting attempt among competitive 
retailers is successful or not, the 
time is not far distant when such 

a method will become absolutely 

necessary to the local retailer and 

especially the small men. 

This is a statement which re- 
tailers in larger cities, especially 
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-grocers, will heartily echo. The 


consumer can afford to be perfectly’ 
neutral in the war of competition 
which is going on, for the most 
efficient will win out and the public 
will benefit. 

Of course, the small retailer has 
no justification for his fear that he 
is on his way to join the dodo in 
retirement. With all its phenom- 
enal growth the chain store busi- 
ness of the country is not more 
than 10 per cent. of the gross re- 
tail trade and with all their econ- 
omy chains labor under a few dis- 
advantages as compared to the in- 
dividual. In small communities 
women, who are the family shop- 
pers, like to have their groceries 
delivered. There is also small com- 
munity sentiment against chain 
stores because their “profits go out 
of town.” 

The greatest handicap of the 
chain is its inability to cater to 
highly varied individual preferences 
without losing some of its economy 
of operation. Take away its stand- 
ardization and we take away part 
of its power. 

But as cities tend to bring us 
together and make us alike, and as 
the chains remain the most econ- 
omical stores that the many of us 
who must watch our pennies can 
patronize, I expect them to become 
steadily larger and more important. 
When the metropolitan area of 
New York contains 20,000,000 peo- 
ple, as it probably will some day, 
chains will doubtless play a greater 
part in supplying them than at 
present. 


Justifiable Expectations 


In 1916 I wrote that “the eco- 
nomic usefulness of the chain store 
will be increased and its business 
will doubtless show an accelerated 
growth,” a statement which re- 
quired no exceptional prescience 
and which has been amply justified. 
The small communities will pos- 
sibly remain strongholds of the in- 
dividual retailer for the full fifty 
years for which I venture to pre- 
dict. 

The distribution of groceries by 
chain stores which have their own 
jobbing and in many cases their 
own manufacturing organizations, 
and which are operated with such 
economy as is exemplified in the 
“self-serve” stores, is the most effi- 
cient and economical marketing 
plan yet devised, and without any 
other authority than the natural 
law that healthy objects grow, we 
are justified in expecting its con- 
tinued expansion. 





The author wishes to acknowledge 
the assistance of Messrs. Edwin Dakin 
and Alan H. Temple .of the staf of 
“Commerce and Finance” in the prep- 
aration of these articles. 
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Truck and Rail Co-operation 
Will Cut Costs 


Astounding Growth.of Highway Traffic—Farmers Haul 134,- 
400,000 Tons Annually—Building 200,000 Miles of Main Roads 


to-day in a major movement 

tending toward certain 
changes. If economy in shipping serv- 
ice is to be established, if communities 
are to broaden out in industry and 
trade, we must not look either to 
individual methods or individual 
performance, but must visualize the 
country as a whole and through care- 
ful analysis determine the best 
means by which better service 
and lowered transportation 
cost may be secured.” 

This statement was made to 
me by A. J. Brosseau, presi- 
dent of Mack Trucks, Inc. 

“If we look at the progress 
of the motor vehicle from a 
broad rather than an indtvid- 
ualistic standpoint,” continued 
Mr. Brosseau, “its develop- 
ment means not merely more 
vehicles, but better and cheaper 
transportation ; an enlargement 
of markets; the bringing to- 
gether of communities ; a quick 
and cheap method of short 
hauls for the man whose prod- 
ucts are of a perishable nature ; 
lowered costs from the stand- 


P ROGRESS in transportation is 


point of crating, packing, 
excess handling, loading and 
unloading, and teaming 


charges; the release of freight 
cars for main line service; and 
the expediting of through 
freight by relieving the ter- 
minals of undue congestion. 

“The two primary deter- 
minants in transportation are: 
(1) service; (2) cost. 

“To carry shipments on 
short hauls is unprofitable to 
the rail carrier. A transporta- 
tion expert has said, “The av- 
erage steam railway carrier is 
now hauling L. C. L. freight 
to the sixty-mile point to cover 
its terminal cost in handling 
such freight, and during the- 
next ten years this distance 
will be increased to the hun- 
dred-mile point.’ 

“What we need to study 
most of all is how the motor 
truck and the railroads may 
co-operate in their service in order to 
reduce the cost of transportation and 
cffer to the public a better and 
quicker method of transporting com- 
modities on short hauls. 


motor truck industry. 


post. 


By O. D. Foster 


“Motor transportation need not 
conflict with that of the railroads, but 
it does offer an adequate means of 
transport for the farmer who is out 
of reach of railroad facilities, who 
is marketing perishable goods in 
short hzul:, and whose expense would 
be ser’ously increased if he had to 
crate his small live stock and produce. 
Contrary to popular opinion, the av- 





A. J. Brosseau 


RESIDENT of Mack Trucks,-Inc., and di- 

rector of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, was born on an Illinois farm. His 
business career began at 21, in a.South Dakota 
National bank of which he was. cashier. 
twenty years spent in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, he has devoted ten years to the 
In 1917, he was called 
from the Federal Motor Truck Co. to his present 
Mr. Brosseau is one of the best informed 
men in the United States on transportation prob- 
lems, and to this he adds a keen vision of future 
requirements based on his study of the economics 


of shipping. 


erage commodities hauled on the pub- 
lic highways by truck do not consist 
of coal, sand, and gravel, but of farm 
produce and such small manu- 


factured products as have a_ time 





After 


element in their satisfactory delivery. 

“The transportation of perishables 
constitutes one of the large factors 
in truck traffic. In its extensive re- 
search the Bureau of Public Roads 
has found that the Boston Post Road, 
for instance, carries eggs for an aver- 
age haul of 68 miles, and that the 
average haul of commodities on that 
road is 70 miles. One road alone 
carries commodities figured at 
an annual value of $15,000,000. 
On one highway 73,000 ton- 
miles of butter were hauled 
annually; 79,000 ton-miles of 
eggs; and 161,000 ton-miles of 
fruit. 

“Senator Capper says that 
the farms of the United States, 
with their equipment, repre- 
sent an investment of $70,- 
000,000,000.. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that 
134,400,000 tons of farm prod- 
uce go over our highways an- 
nually. 

“Such figures as these show 
the need, not only of increased 
trucking facilities, but also: of 
that most important*element in 
building up of all kinds of in- 
tercommunication, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of 
an adequate highway system to 
bear the burden of this rapidly 
increasing traffic. 

“Up to 1916 we had no big 
scheme for building roads. In 
that year the first Federal Aid 
Law was passed and an appro- 
priation was made to provide 
for road building. Under this 
law, in co-operation with state 
highway departments, a com- 
prehensive road program has 
been laid out, with a view to 
the establishment of a definite 
communicating system of inter- 
state roads which are to be the 
backbone of a highway trans- 
portation scheme for the coun- 
try. When this is completed 
it will cover practically every 
county seat and will reach all 
of the most densely populated 
or the most productive dis- 
tricts. 

“This main artery will extend for 
about 200,000 miles and will take 
about ten years to reach completion. 
In addition we will also have the state 
systems of supplementary roads and 
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the main highways will be fed by 
county roads and last of all by the 
local township lanes. 

“The most amazing thing about 
it is that this system comprising 7 
per cent. of the road system of the 
country will carry something like 75 
or 80 per cent. of all trafice and 
in some states even more. 

“Tn the financing of our highways 
it is absurd to attempt to provide for 
the cost of the building of the roads 
(capital expense) and maintenance 
cost out of current revenue. Im- 
proved roads should be built out of 
the proceeds of long-term serial 
bonds. The maintenance expense 
should be met from definitely 
fixed current revenue. The sav- 
ings effected by reduced transporta- 
tion costs, because of the greater 
earning capacity of good roads, will 
more than offset the cost of principal 
and interest. Under such a plan each 
generation of highway users will pay 
a fair rental for the use of the high- 
way and a fair proportion of the 
capital charge, resulting in a business- 
like operation of the highways on a 
‘pay-as-you-use’ rather than the 
‘pay-as-you-go’ plan proposed by 
those who object to the bond issues. 
Those who object ta the issuance of 
long-term sinking fund bonds to 
build roads, on the theory that the 
roads wear out before the bonds ma- 
ture, overlook the fact that proper 
maintenance, paid for out of current 
revenue, will forever keep the roads 
in a condition as good as, or even 
better then when they were built ! 

“The system of taxing motor ve- 
hicles offers a legitimate source of 
income for maintenance purposes, but 
it should not be excessive and no 
part of it should be used for new 
construction. 

“Last year $600,000,000 was ex- 
pended in road improvement in this 
country and $800,000,000 will be 
expended this year. We must con- 
tinue to expend such sums if we are 
to secure the best results from the 
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Motor Bus on Rails 


10,500,000 motor vehicles now in 
use, one-third of which are operated 
by farmers. It has been estimated 
that 72 per cent. of all the cars in 
the country are in communities of 
50,000 or less, that 52 per cent. are 
in points of 5,000 population or less, 
and that 33 1/3 per cent. are in vil- 
lages and hamlets of 1,000 or less. 

“In the past eleven years, motor 
vehicle registration has increased 
about 1,800 per cent., and we have 
increased our effective road expendi- 
tures only about 400 per cent. By 
actual dollars and cents the invest- 
ment in rolling stock-over that period 
is three times as great as that in 
highway construction. 

“Tf we are properly to complement 
our railway systems we must make 
greater strides in the development of 
our roads. 

“With the increase of industrial 
activity which is promised in this 
country the railroads are going to be 
taxed to their fullest capacity. The 
quick expansion of carriers necessary 
to handle the coming increase in 
freight shipments means a rapidly in- 
creasing demand for the motor 
truck. 


“Motor trucks are in no sense ri- 
vals of the railroads, but are the link 
which co-ordinates railway and high- 
way transport in a more rapid, more 
economical, and more efficient system 











“Bulldog” Hauling Giant Logs 





of bringing the shipper nearer. to his 
market,” concluded Mr. Brosseau. 

The development of the Mack 
motor truck, I learned, is the story 
of three men who had a vision and 
who set to work with hands and brain 
to make it real. The Mack brothers, 
popularly known as Jack, Will, and 
Gus, operated a little wagon shop in 
Brooklyn and achieved a reputation 
for building wonderfully — strong 
horse-drawn vehicles. One day in 
the early nineties a friend took Jack 
Mack out for a ride, and knowing 
that he was something of an engineer 
as well as a capable mechanic, sug- 
gested to him that it would be a good 
plan to build a motor truck. The 
idea registered and, together with his 
brothers, Jack began to experiment. 

The boys were well balanced as to 
abilities. Will was an excellent de- 
signer and builder of bodies ; Gus was 
an accountant and business man, and 
to his capable financing was ‘due the 
credit of keeping the business on its 
feet; while Jack was the engineer 
and mechanic. 

Because of their reputation for 
good work, they did a large amount 
of automobile repairing and learned 
much of gasoline vehicle construction, 
then in its early stages of develop- 
ment. In 1894 they tried out their 
ideas in a small one-cylinder car, and 
in. 1896 they produced a little one- 
cylinder truck of about 1,000 pounds 
capacity, which they used for delivery 
purposes. In 1898 they secured a 
contract to build motor buses, which 
are really trucks with a seating ca- 
pacity, and then began their first real 
work in motor truck construction. 
They were the first persons in this 
country to build motor trucks for the 
market. 

Early in 1901, Jack Mack and 
Henry Ford got together to discuss 
the making of cars. Mr. Mack 
showed his two-ton truck models to 
Mr. Ford, who promptly pronounced 
them too heavy to be a success. To- 
day Mack trucks have a capacity up 
to 7 1/2 tons, with semi-trailers up 
to 15 tons. 

Undiscouraged by this opinion the 
boys kept on manufacturing their 
trucks. But financing the scheme was 
a difficult matter. Bankers would 
finance the building of a pleasure car, 
but they did not recognize the truck 


(Continued on page 550) 
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Doherty Alumni Pin 


is Badge of Honor 
in Wall Street 


Leonard Felix Fuld, L.L.M., 
Ph.D., Director, Securities 
Department, Henry L. Doh- 
erty & Co., consented to write 
this article for “Forbes” in 
order that others might know 
how much it pays when build- 
ing an organization to build 
from the ground up. 


OU know that your 

) cook is your most im- 

portant domestic ser- 
vant. Every business man 
knows that producing sales- 
men are the foundation 
stone of a successful busi- 
ness organization. There 
is one important difference 
between cooks and _ sales- 
men; when the cook leaves, 
the mother of the household 
can always find time to cook 
the food. But the business 
executive cannot go out to 
sell his own goods. 

Henry L. Doherty has a 
habit of tackling problems 
in an unusual manner. His 
methods are usually as suc- 
cessful as they are unusual. 
Since he needs many secur- 
ities salesmen, he felt that 
if he went into the market 
to hire all he needed, he 
would tremendously in- 
crease the demand. The 
result of an increased de- 





mand would be an advance ' 


in price, which would *te 
good neither for Henry L. 
Doherty nor for others en- 
gaged in the same line of 
business. 


The solution was to in- 
crease the supply. How Mr. 
Doherty has been increasing 
the supply is the novel and 
effective part of this story. 

Mr. Doherty established a 
schood for securities sales- 
men—a school~ where any 
man of good character could 
secure a thorough training in 
securities salesmanship 
without charge and without 
obligation of any kind. 

The success or failure of 
the idea depended upon its 
execution. This execution 
involved two basic factors: 
(1) selection of the stu- 
dents, and (2) the method 
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Brass Tack Methods that Make 
(Go-Getters 


A Speaking Likeness 
of Henry L. Doherty, 


Business Genius 


of instruction. 

You know the entrance 
requirements in most 
schools. Generally, one must 
have completed certain pre- 
liminary educational  re- 
quirements in another edu- 
cational institution. Many 
courses are barred to all ex- 
cept college graduates. The 
man who is not a high school 
graduate is frowned upon. 
Other courses of instruction 
are open only to those who 
can pull the right wires with 
the admitting authorities. 
This is especially true when 
the course of instruction is 
given by a private organiza- 
tion and without charge. 
The Doherty School for Se- 
curities Salesmen has no 
educational entrance re- 
quirements. And it is not 
necessary to have anyone’s 
endorsement to be admitted. 
The school has only one 
formal entrance require- 
ment, and that is a very rigid 
one. The personal record of 
each applicant is carefully 
scrutinized, and no applicant 
is admitted unless his’ per- 
sonal record is clean. 

The school is based upon 
principles of democracy, and 
the first stone in this foun- 
dation of democracy is the 
principle that one applicant 
with a clean record is pre- 
sumptively as good as an- 
other, whether he is a col- 
lege graduate or a man who 
hasn’t completed his ele- 
mentary schooling, whether 
he is known to the Presi- 
dent of the organization, or 
whether he has heard of the 
school: from the man on the 
street. 

Is your comment on this 
plan of admission that such 
a school will soon be 
swamped with worthless ap- 
plicants? This fear is a 
natural one. But the 
method of instruction takes 
care of this bugbear. 

Instruction is given in 
the morning from 7:45 to 
8:45 A. M. 

This eliminates most of 
the applicants. When you 
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talk to the average man about leav- 
ing his bed at that hour of the 
morning, particularly in winter, 
both hands and both feet rise in 
the air. You are told it is impos- 
sible. The school is glad to be re- 
lieved of the burden of attempting 
to instruct those who are unwill- 
ing to make this sacrifice on alter- 
nate mornings for a period of two 
months, and, needless to say, not 
much valuable salesmanship tim- 
ber is lost in this way. 

The Doherty school gives no lec- 
tures through which the students 
may sleep until aroused by carefully 
interspersed jokes. There are no 
parrot-like recitations of lessons 
memorized but not understood. 

Instruction is given by the Socra- 
tic method. Investment problems 
are discussed by the instructor with 
the students. Each student is taught 
to stand erect on his two feet and 
battle with his head and with his 
tongue as he would battle with his 
- fists. Experience has shown that 
men know how to use their fists 
better than their heads. This method 
of instruction eliminates four out of 
each five enrolled students. It elimi- 
nates the weakling who is unable 
to defend himself against an adver- 
sary. It eliminates the conceited chap 
who is much offended when it is 
pointed out to his colleagues that he 
doesn’t know it all. It eliminates 
the man who is unable to give and 
take, and to come back after taking 
—an important qualification for a 
salesman. The discussions are 
planned psychologically to train for 
actual salesmanship conditions. But 
the school wastes no time on the 
staging of demonstration sales, which 
amuse, without instructing. 

The threads of each of the five 
discussion periods are taken up, and 
firmly knitted together in a semi- 
monthly written test. This test 
shows each student and also the edu- 
cational director how much each 
student has gained by the instruction. 
It also incidentally serves to elimin- 
ate a few discouraged students. 

On alternate Saturday afternoons 
the students are taken on a field 
inspection trip of a public utility. A 
hypothetical investment problem is 
given to each student before the trip 
is begun, and report on this problem 
from the point of view of an invest- 
or is required from each student. In 
this way street railway property, a 
gas manufacturing plant, an elect- 
ric central station, a water works 
pumping station, a station of the 
New: York Fire Department, an oil 
refinery, and an industrial plant are 
inspected. The superintendent of 
the plant accompanies the students 
on their inspection trip, but he does 
not deliver a lecture to them. He 
merely gives the information called 
for by the question which each 


student has enough intelligence to 
ask. 

During the three years of success- 
ful operation of the Doherty School 
for Securities Salesmen, about 1500 
students have been accepted. The 
diploma of the school has been 
awarded to exactly 373 of these 1,500. 
Some good students have dropped 
out of the course for reasons beyond 
their control. But most of the stu- 
dents who have dropped out have 
had merely good excuses for doing 
so, and good excuses make no more 
for success in salesmanship than 
they do for success in school work. 
The 373 students who are entitled 
to wear the alumni pin of the Do- 
herty School for Securities Sales- 
men are, therefore, an execeptional 
body of men and women. 

When the Doherty school was or- 
ganized in 1919 the manager of the 
bond department directed that only 
men be admitted. One day a: very 
successful saleswomanh for a medio- 
cre adding machine “applied for ad- 
mission, She.was informed court- 
eously but fitmly that only men 
could be admitted. She asked for 
the reasonand was told there wasn’t 
any. Respectfully, but just as firmly 
as she had been declined admission, 
she stated that it was her intention to 
take this course of instruction. Ten 
minutes later the manager of the 
bond department suggested that an 
exception be made to the rule in the 
case of this applicant. And from that 
date the Doherty school has been open 
to women on the same terms as the 
men. 

What the school has accomplish- 
ed so far may be measured in two 
ways. It may be measured by what 
it has accomplished for the alumni. 
and also by what it has accomplished 
for the Doherty organization. 

In the preparation of a directory 
of the alumni recently published, in- 
formation was obtained about the 
business connections -and_ earning 
power of each graduate. Although 
this information was collected dur- 
ing a period of economic depression, 
almost without exception the ‘gradu- 
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ates reported substantial increases 
in compensation and gratiying ad- 
vancement in rank. Very few. lost 
their jobs. The Doherty school does 
not claim any credit for this remark- 
able demonstration. It is believed 
however, that it is perfectly fair to 
point out that the same qualities that 
resulted in this increased compensa- 
tion and advancement in rank were 
the qualities that enabled these 373 
students out of 1,500 to enter upon 
and complete the Doherty course of 
instruction. These same qualities will 
in the not remote future, make mem- 
bership in the Doherty school alumni 
a badge of honor in the financial field. 

And these same qualities will be 
the largest benefit to the Doherty 
organization. There is no financial 
institution of any standing in New 
York at present which has not one 
or more Doherty alumni in its ranks. 
There are few important organiza- 
tions outside of the financial field in 
New York who are not similarly rep- 
resented in the ranks of the Doherty 
alumni. Although the value of this 
representation cannot be shown in 
dollars and cents on a balance sheet, 
no one will dispute that it is there, 
and that it is real. 

About seventy-five of the gradu- 
ates of the School are at present ac- 
tively connected. with the Doherty 
organization. The presentation con- 
sists, in the first place, of those 
who were selected for permanent 
employment after graduation. It 
also includes those who were con- 
nected with the organization before 
they. entered the school. Not all of 
these graduates are occupying selling 
positions. Few of them are securi- 
ties salesmen. Many who have been 
securities salesmen are now district 
sales manager: in charge of branch 
offices and most of these district 
sales managers are men who were 
brought into the organization as a 
result of the work of the school. 

You know how the ancient Greek 
feared his Nemesis. The astute 
business man of to-day builds up for 
his organization a good Nemesis, 
which will work for him night and 
day—even while he sleeps. 


He That Ruleth His Spirit 


When you give someone a piece of 
your mind— 

You are handing out something that 
no one wants— 

You are giving something that will 
bring no value in return— 

You are making investments in 
hatred that will never serve you well. 
Explosions of temper may give a 
fancied relief— 

But not from the back fire that will 
come in time— 

Not from the loss of good will that 
no one can live rightly without— 
Not from pent-up ill feelings that 
will try to get even with you. 





A cool head gives a clear eye and a 
steady voice— 

And clear eyes and a steady voice 
command respect— 

And without respect our little suc- 
cess 1s quite an empty thing. 

No man wants to boost the grouch— 
No man offers aid many times to the 
one who flies to pieces— 

And says whatever he happens to 
think. 
Temper 
strength— 
It reflects discredit on the pilot of the 
mind— 

It indicates that no one controls the 
very home of the soul. 


indicates weakness not 





Canada Comes Up Smiling 
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Now Confident of Greater Industrial Expansion—Tariff Wall 
Diverting Her Trade from U. S. to Britain 


ANADA is better able to face 
CC the future than almost any 
other country in the world!” 

That is the sententious answer Sir 
Robert Kindersley, head of the great 
Hudson’s Bay Company, gave to a 
question as to future prospects. It 
epitomizes the prevailing optimism of 
the average Canadian, as to this eve- 
ning and that great tomorrow. 

Not all have been so fortunate as 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
common stock has earned an average 
of 40 per cent. for the 


By Earle W. Gage 


900,000,000, a sum in itself approach- 
ing the amount of the national debt.” 

Of the banking system of Canada, 
Sir Frederick says: 

“Among the agencies that have 
combined to build up our trade. and 
thus increase our available wealth, 
the Canadian banking system stands, 
in age and excellence, in a class by 
itself. No country has a better sys- 
tem adapted to its requirements. It 
has established our name abroad as 
that of a solid, stable country, re- 


could float a vast loan in England on 
very favorable terms indeed. On the 
New York market, too, the Govern- 
ment could borrow hundreds of 
millions with ease, and on_ better 
terms than any other country in the 
nae except the United States it- 
self.” 

The history of industry in Canada 
is one of progress consistently main- 
tained. In less than fifty years the 
capital invested has increased by more 
than 4,000 per cent. and the annual 

production by nearly 1.500 








past three or four years, 
neither are they all eat- 
ing to-day’s profits. The 
basis of the universal op- 
timism for the future is 
founded upon the fact that 
Canada has the verv re- 
sources the world most 
urgently needs. 

From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a recent tour of 
Canada demonstrated that 
there is a growing convic- 
tion among Canadian busi- 
ness leaders that the 
Dominion is on the eve of 
of another important 
period of industrial de- 
velopment. Even so con- 
servative an authority as 
Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, general manager 


Canada’s Growth Revealed 


in Bank Clearings 


HE PROSPERITY of a nation is 

more or less reflected in the pros- 
perity of its banking 
a review of the ban 
given period may, therefore, be ac- 
cepted as indicative of the commercial 
activity and progressive development 
in the areas served. Ten years’ survey, 
1910 to 1920, of the clearing house fig- 
ures of eight of Canada’s principal pro- 
vincial cities, shows percentages of in- 
crease ranging all the way from 97.5 
per cent. in British Columbia, to 353.8 
per cent. in Saskatchewan, and are as 





institutions, and 
k clearings over a 


per cent. 

Since Canadian agricul- 
tural development is large- 
ly based on immigration, 
the importance of Can- 
ada’s industry increases 
with greater farming pro- 
duction and a_ swelling 
domestic consumption. Ca- 
nadian agricultural and 
industrial progress have 
always gone hand in hand. 
Consistent annual incre- 
ments in the value of 
agricultural products have 
been reflected in propor- 
tional increases in indus- 
trial output. 

For many years Canada 
has had a healthy immigra- 
tion and her agricultural 
production has increased 
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facture practically her 
entire needs. 








ment we are marking time, 





but we shall have another 
inning before long.” 

Among other things, his conviction 
is based on the fact that Canada has 
- such wealth of natural resources. 

“The so-called accumulated wealth 
of a young country is necessarily 
moderate,” says Sir Frederick. “The 
natural wealth of this young country 
is boundless. Take first our agricul- 
tural resources. Think of it! The 
whole Northwest was a barren waste 
only forty odd years ago, and to-day, 
in a thousand-mile belt across the 
prairie provinces, is one of the great- 
est grain-producing areas in the 
world. In the past three years, 


Canada’s sales abroad of vegetable 
and animal products brought in $1,- 


cial crises. 


markably free from panics and finan- 
It has stood the test of 
time, through periods of depression, 
through inflation caused by the 
American Civil War, through the 
great World War and the trouble- 
some years of the so-called peace— 
through the worst, as well as the best 
of times.” 

New York and London will be es- 
pecially interested in the opinion of 
this eminent financial authority on 
Canada’s credit. “As for our coun- 
try’s financial credit,” he says, 
“which, after all, is the true test of 
the standing of a nation, as of a busi- 
ness concern, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. The Dominion of Canada 





Foreign manufacturers, 
from both England and the United 
States, are realizing, to an ever-in- 
creasing extent, the many advantages 
of the Canadian branch factory, not 
only in supplying the Canadian trade, 
but that of the wide British Empire, 
due to preferential tariffs. More than 


- 700 American manufacturers are al- 


ready established in this way. 

The total of Canada’s external 
trade for 1921 was $1,616,087,879, 
the exports amounting to $816,694,- 
281 and imports to $802,699,820. 
This represented a falling off of about 
a round billion dollars within twelve 
months, and was the most notable 
change in the trade annals of Canada. 
That this remarkable recession was 





a4 , 

not attended with bad effects, speaks 
much fer'the leadership and recupera- 
tive powers of Canadian business. 

A decrease of a billion dollars, 
however, in Canada’s external trade, 
did: not result in a corresponding re- 
duction in the volume of business 
done. As a matter of fact the reduc- 
tion was more apparent than real, 
and was due chiefly to the marked fall 
in prices during the year. The ex- 
ports of grain were even larger than 


for 1920. 
Trade with U. S. Falls Off 


“The most marked developme::t of 
the trade oi 1921 was the decline in 
the value «f operations with the 
United Stat: -.,” C. W. Cates, trade ex- 
pert at Ottawa, informed me. “In 
1920 the total value of this trade was 
$1,512,000,000; in 1921 there was a 
drop to approximately $930,000,000. 
Imports from the United States suf- 
fered most; in 1920 they were $921,- 
625,000, whereas in 1921 they were 
approximately $574,000,000. Exports 
suffered greatly through the ‘Emer- 
gency Tariff,’ their value having 
fallen from $590,000,000 in 1920, to 
approximately $356,000,000 in 1921. 


“There is no indication that ex- 
ports to the U. S. will be appreciably 
increased during the near future,” 
continued Mr. Cates. “How deeply 
the ‘Emergency Tariff’ has cut into 
them may be seen in the fact that 
exports to the United States during 
the eight months ending last Novem- 
ber were but $198,000,000, against 
$381,000,000 for 1920. It is quite 
probable that during 1922, the United 
Kingdom will become Canada’s best 
customer.” 

If you wish to get an accurate pic- 
ture of what the political “tariff 
tinkers” down at Washington are do- 
ing with your exports, Mr. Business 
Man, take a trip across Canada, as | 
did, and there, for yourself, see Brit- 
ish agents getting samples of Amer- 
ican-made goods to take back home 
and duplicate at a lower price— 
taking, not only the sample, but the 
order in the same bag! Too many 
weak knees support brains that be- 
lieve we can build a fence around 
ourselves; play the “dog in the 
manger,” and expect at the same time 
to get the business of the man whose 
goods we shut out. What a fallacy 
is this! Our decreased orders from 
Canada already demonstrate this fact 
beyond doubt, for Canadians are 
spending and will continue to spend 
their money where they sell their 
goods. Competition, not cowardly 


tariff fences, will land orders. 
Canada is now the second largest 
producer of wheat in the world, sur- 
passed only by the United States, and 
she may lead us in a few years. 
In two of Canada’s greatest re- 
sources=namely, lumber and fish— 





she produces 20 per cent. of the 
world’s supply. 

Canada is second in the list of the 
world’s lumber producers, with an an- 
nual production of about 4,000,000 
board feet. 

Total exports of pulp anl paper 
aggregate $163,000,000. If pulp- 
wood exports are added, the total is 
brought to $180,000,000. 

Annual mineral production is about 
$200,000,000, of which gold aggre- 
gates $16,000,000: and coal $70:000-- 
000. 3 

Agriculture products take first 
place, being valued at $1,235,000,00) 
of which $550,000,000 are exported. 

It is interesting to note that Can- 
ada, with only one-half of 1 per cent. 
of the world’s population, produces : 
90 per cent. of its cobalt ; 88 per cent. 
of its asbestos; 85 per cent. of its 
nickel; 32 per cent. of its pulpwood; 
20 per cent. of its lumber; 20 per 
cent. of its cured fish; 18 per cent. 
its oats; 15 per cent. of its potatoes ; 
12 per cent. of its silver; 11% per 
cent. of its wheat; 11 per cent. of its 
barley ; 4 per cent. of its gold; 4 per 
cent. of its copper. 


Millions of Fertile Acres 


Canada is one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world in her latent min- 
eral wealth, which comprises almost 
all known minerals and most of the 
more valuable. But inacessibility of 
location, lack of the necessary capital 
for exploitation, and the greater 
availability of the deposits of other 
countries have thus far served to 
hamper full development of Canada’s 
mineral resources. The time will 
come, however, when all of Canada’s 
deposits will be sorely needed—ex- 
emplified to-day in the extensive oil 
drilling in the Canadian Arctic—and 
then they will be adequately appe- 
ciated and developed accordingly. 

The vast fertile plains of Canada, 
the world’s largest potential grain- 
producing area, have predetermined 
the Dominion’s future. Despite the 
priority of establishment secured by 
the fur trade, the rapidity of increase 
in manufacturing, and the growing 
exploitation of forest and mine, agri- 
culture, by her giant strides of prog- 
ress, has kept well in the lead. 

And still there are millions of fer- 
tile acres to be settled upon, which 
insures for the agricultural industry, 
for at least many years to come, the 
premier place among national activ- 
ities. If Canada’s essential industry 
expands in the coming half-century, 
as in the past, the value of her field 
crops would be worth more than 
twenty billions at the low prices 
which prevailed at the close of the 
war, or about four billions more than 
the annual value of the field crops of 
the United States at the present time. 

Although it is doubtless true that 
the war boom and the increased cost 
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of all classes of commodities were 
partly responsible for the expansion 
of bank clearings, as shown in the 
table herewith, it may be reasonably 
assumed that they show an expansion 
along sound lines and represent in a 
large degree the intelligent applica- 
tion of capital that uncovers natural 
resources, erects factories, and estab- 
lishes industries. 

Savings accounts in Canadian 
banking institutions are expanding at 
the rate of about $150,000,000 a year, 
while life insurance has increased 
twenty-five-fold since 1878. 

Since 1881, Canadian industrial 
expansion has been most marked— 
from $71 to $360 per capita. The 
paid-up reserves of her banks in- 
creased from $79,218,565 in 1889, to 
more than $250,000,000 to date, while 
her bank deposits rose from $16.52 
in 1878, to $204 per capita. 

In 1879 there were 6,484 miles of 
steam railways in operation; to-day 
there are 38,896 miles. Railroad 
gross earnings in 1879 were $19,925,- 
066; last year they were more than 
$325,000,000. 

When we remember that Canadians 
number less than the population of 
New York State—or about 9,000,000 
—it must be admitted that few nations 
have so prolific, progressive, and pro- 
ductive a people. 

Ontario, the foremost industrial 
province of Canada, has considerably 
more than 50 per cent. of the Do- 
minion’s manufacturing plants. It is 
also the richest province of Canada. 
Of the Dominion’s wealth in 1920, 
estimated at $2,801,000,000, On- 
tario’s share was $1,267,000,000. 
Of $3,034,301,915 invested in indus- 
try in Canada, $1,508,011,435 was 
held by Ontario corporations and 
manufacturing companies, and the 
province’s 15,365 plants produced $1,- 
809,067,001, utilizing material valued 
at $1,008,824,704. <A total of 333,- 
936 persons were employed, drawing 
wages and salaries aggregating $261,- 
160,214. 


The Manufacturing Area 


Of the twenty most important cen- 
ters of Canada, fourteen are found 
in Ontario, namely: Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa, London, Kitchener, 
Brantford, Peterborough, Galt, 
Guelph, Welland, St. Catherine’s, 
Sarnia, Stratford, and Windsor. 
Toronto comes second only to Mon- 
treal in industrial importance, with 
2,835 establishments. employing 106,- 
128 persons, with a capitalization of 
$392,945,178, and a production of 
$506,429,283. 

Ontario is the manufacturing and 
distributing area, to a large extent, 
for the expansive field of the great 
Canadian West, and its industrial ac- 
tivities cover practically every neces- 
sity. The agricultural implement 
industry accounts for a capitalization 
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Where Rail Meets Sail 





At Vancouver, the Canadian Pacific Railway’s transcontinental line—the longest under one management in the world— 
links with the ports of the world. The Canadian Pacific’s steamships encircle the globe, and with truth it is said, “The 
sun never sets on the Canadian Pacific Railway.” 


of more than $77,000,000. This is, 
however, exceeded by the pulp and 
paper industry, in which Ontario is 
proving herself a serious rival of 
Quebec, with an investment of nearly 
$100,000,000. The wealthy forests 
of the province are reflected in the 
importance of the timber industry, in 
which more than $46,000,000 is in- 
vested. 

Flour milling has reached impor- 
tant proportions in Ontario with over 
$40,000,000 engaged in actively 
propagating the industry. Several 
cities and towns have virtually secured 
a monopoly of the Canadian motor 
car trade, many of the plants being 
branches of United States organiza- 
tions; and over $50,000,000 is in- 
vested. 

Ontario has a wealth of raw 
materials and excellent transportation 
facilities of economic operation for 
import and export. Her industrial 
growth is aided in a wonderful way 
by her possession of enormous water 
powers, for which the Hydro-Electric 
Commission acts in the capacity of 
trustee for the people in the matter 
of their development, supplying elec- 
tric current for lighting and power 
purposes at cost. 

Although Quebec must occupy 
second place as an industrial center, 
in point of capitalization and output, 
yet Canadian industry had its birth 
there. The output of Quebec manu- 
factures in 1920 was $890,420,023 
compared with $158,287,994 in 1900, 
a notable growth in less than twenty 
years, 

Quebec possesses all the necessary 
qualifications for industrial growth, 
wealth of waterpowers and natural 
resources, an excellent shipboard and 
ports, fine railway facilities and 
waterways, and a class of artisans and 
workers to which tribute is paid from 
all sections of the continent. 

Canadian industry was born of 
Quebec’s settlement and consequent 
necessity. The thrifty mothers of 
Canada to provide clothing for their 
children laid the foundation of the 
textile industry with the spinning 


wheel and hand loom in the seven- 
teenth century. Hat and shoe fac- 
tories were established prior to 1668, 
and records of the year 1681 show the 
existence of four weavers of cloth, 
one of carpets, one ribbon weaver, 
etc. Mining for iron ore commenced 
upon the banks of the St. Maurice 
River in 1733, and, by 1737, smelting 
operations had been entered upon on 
a large scale. 

Quebec’s forests are responsible 
for the greatest amount of industrial 
activity. Pulp and paper, the lead- 
ing industry, ‘has witnessed a phe- 
nomenal development and is still un- 
dergoing a steady expansion. Pulp 
products increased in value from 
$2,421,068 in 1900, to $33,637,775 
in 1920; and paper from $2,021,592 
to $41,601,790. Forest products em- 
ploy 20,000 men and have a produc- 
tion value of $40,761,730, having 
jumped to this figure from $18,609,- 
716 in 1900. 

In the manufacture of cottons, 
Quebec leads Canada with a dozen 
textile plants having a capital of $37,- 
962,311. These plants produce about 
$60,000,000 worth of finished products 
each year. Ejighty-three of the 147 
men’s clothing factories of Canada 
are in Quebec, accounting for an in- 
vestment of $25,703,795, and a capi- 
talization of nearly $15,000,000. 

Montreal is already the second port 
of the American continent, its fifth 
city in respect of population, and the 
greatest inland port. It is the princi- 
pal point on the continent for the 
export of grain and other agricultural 
produce ; and now the greater part of 
the enormous harvest of the western 
prairies is finding its outlet by way 
of the St. Lawrence instead of across 
the international border, since the 
‘Emergency Tariff” closed this ship- 
ping route. 

The work of developing the ac- 
commodation and capacity of the har- 
bor is a continuous work, progressing 
unceasingly. To date, at a cost of 
more than $30,000,000, the harbor 
provides one hundred steamship 
berths, from 350 to 750 feet in 


length, with a depth of water from 
25 to 35 feet. There are two large 
elevators at which nine vessels can be 
loaded with grain simultaneously, 
sixty miles of harbor railway, and a 
total wharfage of about twelve miles. 

The most frequently recurring 
word in Canadian economic converse 
is the magic “Immigration.” It is 
continually on the lips of the coun- 
try’s statesmen and legislators; it is 
to be found every day in the editorial 
columns of the newspapers; business 
men find in it the mirror which re- 
flects the general trend of commercial 
affairs. The term suggests the his- 
tory of Canada’s wonderful growth 
in all respects; in all that it signifies 
lies Canada’s hope and expectation of 
a development surpassing even this 
record in the next half century. 

Canada’s interpretation of the 
word “Immigration” in her national 
economic life, admits of a wider sig- 
nificance than the entry into the 
country of foreign peoples, and in- 
cludes the introduction of foreign 
capital. In agriculture and the suc- 
cessful settlement of the Dominion’s 
vast, uncultivated tracts of fertile 
land lies her fundamental of progress 
and future greatness. There must, 
however, be a corresponding indus- 
trial growth with the development of 
mineral, forest, and other natural re- 
sources, and expansion in the field of 
manufacturing. 

Canada is a vast land, larger than 
the United States proper, its area 
comprising 1,401,000,000 acres. 
Thirty-one per cent of this, or 440,- 
000,000 acres has been declared fit 
for agricultural cultivation. Yet of 
this tremendous total only 110,000,- 
000 acres, or one-quarter, is occupied 
by farms and about 52,000,000 acres, 
or one-eighth, is producing crops. 

The Empire of the North has a 
notable record already achieved in a 
remarkably short time, by a compara- 
tively small population. But in the 
next half century her progress to her 
zenith of productivity, industrially 
and agriculturally: will be more rapid 
than in the past 50 years. 








1 EARS AGO, Jim Murray, 
who used to handle the road 
men for a big hardwood lum- 

ber mill, said to me, “If I could tell 
just the.exact minute to can a sales- 
man who isn’t making good, I could 
save a’ fortune for the company in 
ten years. But I tell you it’s a hard 
job. It costs from fifty dollars up 
to several hundred to train a sales- 
man and send him out to call on the 
trade. There is always the danger 
of firing a man just before he finds 
his stride, and losing your whole in- 
vestment. On the other hand, if you 
keep holding on too long, the 


Putting a lime Limit on the 
“Blue Envelope” 


By Maxwell Droke 


years, and knew every merchant by 
his first name. That night he was 
just sending in a report of his total 
week’s business. He had sold two 
Ford casings! 

He told us all about his troubles. 
The dealers were loaded to the gills. 
Trade was poor. Business conditions 
were worse. The farmers hadn’t 
any money. All that sort of stuff. 
Most of it, sad to relate, was pretty 
much the truth. 

And as the despondent salesman 
talked, I couldn’t help wondering 
what a brand-new man would have 


dozen potential customers in every 
village on his route. 

All these points should be care- 
fully weighed and considered before 
we definitely decide to remove a sales- 
man’s name from the monthly pay 
roll. 

The sales executive of a big hard- 
ware concern believes that the rem- 
edy lies in “firing more salesmen be- 
fore they are hired.” 

“Too many companies” he says, 
“hire almost any kind of a man, pro- 
vided he has the stamina to tote 
forty-two pounds of assorted sample 

cases. They send their men out 





expenses will eat you up. I 


with a sort of a hazy half- 





tell you, it’s a tough situation 
to handle!” 
And it is that, Murray! 


Probably every man who I 


works with salesmen has been 
up against this problem. And 
it is mighty difficult to lay 
down any hard and fast rules. 
Just when we think we have 
the whole thing pretty well 
settled, along comes a change 
in conditions, and blows our 
conclusions into the discard. 
A Middle-Western manu- 
facturer, putting out a staple 
line which sells through gro- 
cery stores, works on this 
plan: Each salesman is given 








When to Fire a Salesman 


T COSTS from fifty dollars up 
to several hundred to train a 
salesman and send him out to call 
on the trade. There is always the 
danger of firing a man just before 
he finds his stride, and losing your 
whole investment. 
hand, if you keep holding on too 
long, the expenses will eat you up. 
One sales executive believes that 
the remedy lies in “firing more 
salesmen before they are hired.” 


On the other 


notion of the line, and an even 
hazier idea of the policies of 
the house, and expect them to 
turn in orders. The wonder 
is that they don’t all fail, in- 
stead of only about 68 per 
cent.” 

Each man employed by this 
company has to undergo a 
most rigid’ examination as to 
his fitness. Second-raters are 
not wanted, no matter at what 
price they offer to work. This 
executive takes it as a per- 
sonal reflection on _ himself 
when one of his men fails to 
produce. His stand is that he 
has selected that man, and he 














a unit of territory which he 
covers regularly each thirty 
days. A new man, going into a 
strange territory is accompanied by 
an experienced sales instructor from 
the nearest branch office. 

The company doesn’t expect any 
world-beating returns at the start. 
But if the salesman hasn’t begun to 
turn in a pretty good volume of busi- 
ness at the end of sixty days—that is 
to say, by the time he has completed 
his second round-trip over the terri- 
tory—he is usually let out. 

The company reasons that its prod- 
uct is a staple, stocked as a matter of 
course by a good percentage of the 
trade, and if a salesman can’t get 
orders in two months’ time, it must 
be because he is unable to adapt him- 
self to the territory. 

Generally speaking, this may be 
true. But allowances must be made 
for general trade conditions. 

I remember a couple of years or 
so ago, I met two young salesmen in 
a little hotel at a town in central 
Ohio. One man was selling tires for 
a standard nationally-known com- 
pany—one of the biggest in the field. 
He had been on the territory for 





done on that territory, under those 
conditions. I wondered if, perhaps, 
the sales manager back at the home 
office would have taken the trouble to 
find out just how things stood, and 
what the new man was up against 
before mailing a blue envelope, “Spe- 
cial Delivery.” For that matter, I 
am still wondering. 

Then there is another thing to con- 
sider: That is the line. We may say 
that a man selling groceries ought to 
be able to make some sort of a show- 
ing in thirty days. That’s all right. 

But I can point out to you a sales- 
man—the other man at that hotel in 
the central Ohio town, by the way 
—who is lucky if he can dig up a 
likely prospect once a month. He 
sells a specialized service, and when 
he lands an order it is a pretty good- 
sized one. But he told me that night 
that it was no uncommon thing for 
him to go six or eight weeks, or even 
longer, without scratching his order 
book. Naturally, a new man in that 
line has to have longer to prove him- 
self than does the salesman who sells 
staple merchandise, and has half-a- 


isn’t going to let him fail. 

“T have worked with an in- 
dividual salesman for a year or two 
——sometimes even longer,” he says, 
“before he actually turned the corner 
and became an asset for the house. 
Of course, I was sure all along he 
had the stuff in him. If I hadn’t been, 
IT wouldn’t have hired him in the first 
place. My plan is to make sure of 
your man in advance—that is, as sure 
as a human being can possibly be— 
and then go all the way in developing 
him.” 

In the East, there-is another com- 
pany that is equally strong in advo- 
cating a thorough training for the 
salesman who is to be sent out on the 
road. This company maintains a 
school where its new men are thor- 
oughly trained in every phase of sell- 
ing the product, which, by the way, 
is priced, complete, at approximately 
one thousand dollars. 

Yet, despite this training, only one 
graduate in six becomes what the 
company terms a “consistent pro- 
ducer”—that is to say, a man who 
can be counted upon to turn in a reg- 
ular volume of business each month. 
year in and year out. 
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The Investment Boom and the 
-Man in the Street 


How Will Masses View Concentration of Liberty Bonds in Hands 
of the Few? Human Aspects of Foreign Financing 


human relations are seemingly 

remote in their bearing upon one 
another. But the effects of the revo- 
jutionary developments now going on 
in the American bond markets upon 
the attitude of the men of tomorrow 
toward each other are perhaps fully 
as important, and certainly more in- 
teresting, than even the unique tech- 
nical aspects of the matter. 

Formal economics has, since the 
war, made some of its greatest blun- 
ders through failure to give due 
weight to the human elements involv- 


T VESTMENT movements and 


ed in business and financial conditions. 


The tremendous financial signifi- 
cance of the present unparalleled 
investment movements is obvious 
enough to casual observation. The 
human elements involved are 


By John Oakwood 


These figures are for only 800 
banks. There are 30,000 banks in the 
country. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the 800 represent more 
than half the nation’s banking re- 
sources. Even so, that leaves a large 
volume of banking power that has 
doubtless also absorbed Liberty 
Bonds. Moreover, there has been a 
similar accumulation of Liberty 
Bonds by trustees, fiduciary interests, 
insurance companies, and institutions 
of various kinds dealing with invest- 
ment funds. 

Using the data of the reporting 
Federal Reserve Banks as an index, 
the following table illustrates the 
steady movement tending to concen- 
trate Liberty Bonds in fewer hands— 
into the hands of the great financial 


lence, for soap-box oratory, sand-lot 
agitations, populistic politics, and all 
tribes of radical malcontent. 

Under the slogan of this term it 
was made to appear that wealth was 
oppressing poverty, that the moneyed 
interests had taken advantage of the 
nation’s difficulties, that they had 
profited at the expense of the plain 
people—that a great social crime had 
been perpetrated by those who had 
merely been fortunate or wise enough 
to buy their country’s bonds when 
they were cheap. 

Fortunately, these bonds were paid 
off out of the proceeds of land sales 
and super-abundant tariff revenues— 
indirect and well-distributed taxation. 
If direct taxation had been necessary 
to retire these bonds, if the people 

had, year after year, been 





somewhat more obscure—hu- 


forced to dig down into their 





man elements which in their 
massed results will constitute 
important social forces, both 
national and international, that 
may have to be seriously reck- 
oned with in the future. 

It is the purpose here to 
consider chiefly these human 
aspects of America’s great 
post-war movement, rather 





own pockets to pay off “the 
bloated bondholders,” the so- 





ORMAL ECONOMICS §shas, 
since the war, made some of 
its greatest blunders through 
failure to give due weight to the 
human elements involved in 


cial problems involved might 
have become serious. 

Liberty Bonds will not be 
paid off out of land sales and 
superabundant tariff receipts. 
They will be retired by more 


business and financial conditions. 


direct taxation ; and the weight 
of that taxation will be in- 











than the more strictly techni- 





creased in proportion to the 





cal phases. 

Two of the outstanding features of 
the active security market in this 
country since the first of this year 
have been the accumulation of United 
States Government bonds by the 
banks and other great financial inter- 
ests, implying a drift away from the 
hands of the common people; and, 
secondly, the definite displacement by 
New York of London as the world’s 
center of foreign finance. 

Since the first of the year, despite 
the gloomy head-shakings, London 
has occupied, from more viewpoints 
than one, a distinctly secondary place 
to New York as the world’s interna- 
tional banker. 

The first of the foregoing aspects 
of the matter; that is, the drift of 
Liberty Bonds away from the people 
into the hands of “the interests,” is 
pregnant with social results. How 
great this drift has been is indicated 
by the data of the 800 reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks which 
alone have increased their United 
States Govérnment bond holdings 


from $867,000,000 in July, 1921, to 
$1,306,000,000 in July, 1922—a gain 


ot 50 per cent. 


interests and away from the general 
public: 
U. S. Government Bonds Held by 
Reporting Banks 


1922 
Bre rrr ree $ 997,000,000 
OOO ans 995,000,000 
DERNOR is. c cette 1,029,000,000 
BE Bi io whos dant 1,100,000,000 
BE wn octroee ded icnen 1,180,000,000 
WN Soo oes a sak hea ben 1,264,000,000 
TU. Spit ijaavecds ovat 1,306,000,000 


This movement reflects, of course, 
the exercise of sound practical judg- 
ment on the part of the trained man- 
agers of great financial responsibili- 
ties. But in the mouth of dema- 
goguery it can and doubtless will be 
—as it has been before under anal- 
ogous circumstances—distorted into 
various formulas that can be used to 
incite discontent. 

It was so after the Civil War. 
United States bonds were bought 
cheap by those who had money and 
foresight. They reaped a great har- 
vest as their legitimate reward. But 
for years the term “bloated bond- 
holder” was the favorite term of op- 
probrium and reproach, of incitation 
of class antagonisms, and even vio- 


extent to which Europe de- 
faults or is forgiven in respect to the 
ten billion dollars of Liberty Loan 
money lent her. 

Equally arresting are the interna- 
tional social factors involved in the 
displacement by New York of Lon- 
don as the center of international 
finance... For many years New York 
has surpassed London in total volume 
of financing operations, including 
both domestic and foreign bond flota- 
tions. But it is only by the course of 
events of the last few months that 
New York can be said to have be- 
come firmly intrenched in the position 
of leadership in international bank- 
ing. 

In respect to the strictly foreign fi- 
nancing embodied in the following 
pre-war figures, London, of course, 
was far ahead of NewYork, but dur- 
ing the war and after, English inter- 
national banking was for a time vir- 
tually suspended. A great array of 
foreign financing houses sprang up in 
the United States, and the established 
banks tremendously expanded their 
foreign departments. Much of this 
expansion proved ill-advised ; several 
of the new foreign financing com- 
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panies failed with considerable loss to 
their organizers; others have been 
quietly liquidated; banks have sharp- 
ly contracted their foreign depart- 
ments. When this movement set in 
it became the style to say that, after 
all, New York had failed to displace 
London. 

The following figures will serve to 
establish the point that New York 
has long surpassed London in total 
security flotations, showing that for 
many years before the war the total 
annual volume of new domestic and 
foreign securities placed here were 
normally double the English figures: 


Total Annual Financing 

3 Oe United King. 
$2,050,000,000 .... $910,000,000 
1,840,000,000 .... 1,340,000,000 
2,140,000,000 .... 960,000,000 
2,690,000,000 .... 1,050,000,000 
2,100,000,000 .... 980,060,000 
1,910,000,000 2,560,000,000 
3,210,000,000 .... 3,430,000,000 
4,040,000,000 2,930,000,000 
8,650,000,000 .... 6,590,090,000 
14,400,000,000 .... 6,970,000,000 
8,980,000,000 .... 5,180,0C0,000 
4,138,000,000 .... 1,840,900,000 
4,230,000,000 .... 1,940,000,000 


But the data of actual business 
done during the last eighteen months, 
and particularly since the first of this 
year, tell a different story. Follow- 


ing is a comparison of bond sales in 
the two great world financial centers 
during the last year and a half. 


New York Surpasses London 
New York London 


Jan.-June, 1921 ....$291,650,000 $238,010,000 
July-Dec., 1921 .... 403,550,000 229,810,000 
Jan.-June, 1922 ... 678,550,000 481,190,000 


$1,373,750,000 $949,010,000 


These figures show that New York 
steadily increased the lead over Lon- 
don. New York is now extending 
foreign credits at the rate of more 
than a’billion dollars a year. Al- 
though most of them are sound, some 
of them are undoubtedly ill-advised. 

Perhaps even more significant than 
these bulk figures are the distributive 
figures of these loans. 

An analysis of them shows that, 
while England is mainly engrassed in 
financing her own colonies, America 
is engaged in extending credit to the 
world on a broader basis. 

The bulk of America’s foreign 
loans are distributed not only to 
North and South American coun- 
tries, but also largely to Europe, 
while the majority of the English 
credits went to Asia, Australia, and 
Africa, where her colonial interests 
are massed. The following table 
shows geographical distribution by 
percentages of total foreign flotations 
during the last eighteen months and 
leads to the conclusion that English 
foreign credit is tending to run in es- 
tablished lines, while American fi- 
nancing is broadening out not only in 
comparison with England’s but par- 
ticularly in respect to her own past 
history in this field: 





SPARKS 


Did you read that dispatch from 
Paris a month or so ago which told 
of a blind veteran who stepped up to 
a passing pedestrian as he tapped his 
way along the sidewalk, and asked: 

“Excuse me, am I near the 
Wounded Soldiers’ Institute? I’ve 
only been there twice and I’m not 
quite sure of the way.” 

“You are close to it now; let me 
take you,” came the reply. 

Arriving at the door the guide said 
to the janitor, “Kindly take this man 
to the section for the blind.” 

“Take him yourself;” growled the 
janitor. “Under the archway on the 
other side of the courtyard.” 

The civilian did so, but on the way 
out addressed the janitor again. 
“Couldn’t you be a little more oblig- 
ing to the blind?” he asked, gently. 

“There are too many and I haven’t 
the time,” was the surly response. 

“It seems to me it is your duty to 
help them,” said the civilian. “I can 
find time—and I am Marshal Foch.” 


FORBES for September 2, 1922 


From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


All of which illustrates once more 
that the big busy men are the ones 
who have time to help others be- 
cause they have the desire to help 
others. 

* * Ox 

Why should I try to hide from you 
the fact that my object in life is to 
play all the time? I am thinking 
now of what Sir James Barrie said 
to some young people one time when 
he was talking about work. “It isn’t 
real work,” he said, “unless you 
would rather be doing something 
else.” 


* *K 


No matter what our position in the 
world, whether we are employer or 
employee, we should remember that 
we have no right to treat another per- 
son in any way other than in a way 
that will make that person grow. The 
question is, as we come in contact 
with people capable of growth, are 
we fertilizers or non-fertilizers? 








Distribution of Foreign Financing 
New York London 


North America 
South America 
Europe 

Asia 


An important feature from the 
American point of view has to do 
with the soundness of these foreign 
bonds. They are being distributed 
as widely as possible among small in- 
vestors in this country, the $100 de- 
nomination, as compared with the 
conventional $1,000 unit of former 
times, having been provided in a great 
many instances for this purpose. The 
high interest and generous discount 
given have attracted large portions of 
the public investment funds away 
from less lucrative, though much 
safer, domestic investments. If the 
foreign investment structure thus be- 


ing built proves sound, all will be well, 


but if wide distribution of foreign 
issues that prove unfortunate is ac- 
complished, it is inevitable that the 
time will come when the suspicion 
against bankers and banking that 
always exists in certain quarters of 
the public mind, will be fanned into 
flame by the demagogues of social 
discontent. 

The possibilities in respect to in- 
ternational human relations involved 
in this foreign finance structure are 
also great. 

The money lender is never popu- 
lar. In the present instance the 
United States, through its Govern- 
ment, already stands as Europe’s chief 
creditor. On top of this comes 


billions more of privately extended 
credit. These private credits, more- 
over, are with few exceptions, foreign 
government bonds. 

This means that for generations the 
people of Europe will be digging 
down into their pockets to meet taxes 
to pay Americans financial tribute. 

Demagogues in Europe will not 
overlook this opportunity. If these 
loans to Europe were private loans 
to private interests they would not 
be so conspicuous as a taxation bur- 
den upon the masses. 

While, from the strictly technical 
point of view, loans reinforced by 
government credit seem to constitute 
the safest basis for lending operations, 
and probably do under normal condi- 
tions, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that the volume of government debts 
now owned in the United States is 
creating new and unknown social 
forces whose future development 
will have fully as controlling a part 
in the soundness of these foreign 
debts as will the physical and fiscal 
assets supposedly constituting their 
actual security. 

Social revolutions or even milder 
political transformations, are no re- 
spectors of foreign creditors—as has 
been demonstrated time and again. 

The mass psychology involved in 
the present course of investment in 
the United States is a factor that may 
well be studied, for in finance, as well 
as in poetry, the greatest study of 
mankind is man. 

It is just as essential for the inves- 
tor to look ahead and figure what 
people are going to do ag it is for the 
speculator to figure what the markets 
are going to do, or for the farmer 
to figure what crops are going to do. 
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_ There is no truer test of a man’s 
qualities for permanent success than 
the way he takes criticism. The 
little-minded man can’t stand it. It 
pricks his egotism. He “‘crawfishes.” 
He makes excuses. Then, when he 
finds that excuses won’t take the 
place of results, he sulks and pouts. 
It never occurs to him that he might 
profit from the accident—Thomas A. 
Edison. 
. 1s ; 

The reason happiness never hat- 
ches for some people is because they 
keep chasing the hen off the nest.— 
Toledo Blade. 

 ¢ « 

Only one-third of so-called sales- 
manship is done outside the plant. 
The other two-thirds is done inside 
—by accurate order clerks and ship- 
ping clerks, by well-trained, efficient 
workmen, and by careful, con- 
scientious, on-the-job department 
managers. 

It is the outside man’s job to get 
the business, but those inside must 
keep it—William Feather. 

2.4 


I would rather be a beggar and 
spend my money like a king, than be 
a king and spend money like a beg- 
gar—Robert G. Ingersoll. 

ae 


If you want knowledge, you must 
toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleas- 
ure comes through toil and not by 
self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, his life is a 
happy one.—Ruskin. 

* * KD 


Have You the Courage? 

To meet failure and obstacles on 
every hand? 

To meet your enemies with love 
for hate, good for evil? 

To move steadily towards your 
goal with a serene mind when you 
know that others ridicule and con- 
sider you a failure? 

To remain in obscurity to support 
a parent, or a helpless sister or 
brother, when you have the con- 
sciousness of the ability to do big 
things ? 

To bear the blame which belongs 
to another because you do not want 
to bring pain to others? 

To speak the truth when a lie 
would help you out of a difficulty? 

To forego extravagance so that 
you may provide for the future wel- 
tare of those dependent upon you? 
—The Mariner. 





Now Is the Time 
By Edmund Leamy 


Your muscles are steady, your eyes are 
bright, 

To carry you bravely through Life’s 
own fight, 

The struggle and striving for wealth and 
fame, 

And power, and love, and an honored 
name. 


You’re young, and you’re strong, and 
your head is clear, 
Your health is good, and you have no 


fear 

But that always you'll be as you are 
to-day 

Accoutred and ready to plunge in the 
fray. 


All ready to spring when the whistle 
goes— 

To capture the prize and to dodge the 
blows, 

To scramble aloft on ambitious feet | 

Above the dread valleys of gaunt defeat. 


Being so, you are careless: “Oh, 
Youth’s for laughter, 


For fun!” You say, “We will work 
hard—after. 

But, now, we must have our enjoyment 
—play. 


The work can wait for another day!” 


Another day! O most foolish Wise! 
To those that wait seldom comes the 


prize! 

For Time is remorseless, and Time goes 
by, 

And Youth shall wither, and Youth 
shall die! 


You! Now is the time! MHasten, nor 
delay! 

The work waits not! 
senseless play, 

Or ever you find, at the starter’s gate, 

You’re broken, and old, and one more 


“Too Late!” 


Leave your 





A TOext 


n all labor there is profit: 

hut the talk of the lips tendeth 

only to penury.— Proverbs 22:2 
Sent in by C. B. Bird, 
Wausau, Wis., to whom a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams, 
1,000 Thoughts on Life and 
Business” will be sent. What 

is your favorite text? 











Ten tests of a Sportsman may be 
given as follows: 


(1) He does not boast. 
(2) Nor quit. 
(3) Nor make excuses when he 


(4) He is a cheerful loser. 

(5) And a quiet winner. 

(6) He plays fair. 

(7) And as well as he can. 

(8) He enjoys the pleasures of 


benefit of the doubt. 

(10) And he values the game 
itself more highly than the result— 
Herbert N. Casson, in “Making 
Money Happily.” 

o.*-@ 


The sort of living that makes for 
permanent influence through service 
—that is success. —H. G. Wells 


* * X 


The average individual dislikes to 
go into an establishment and wander 
around trying to discover where he 
can quickly be served or obtain the 
information he may be seeking. If 
he has, added to this, the feeling 
created by the familiar “wotinell” 
attitude so many persons delight in 
assuming toward an inquirer, he is 
quite likely to go away with an un- 
favorable impression of those with 
whom he has been forced to tran- 
sact his business.—Electrical World. 


* * 





The man who wakes up and finds 
himself famous hasn’t been asleep. 
—Columbus Citizen. 


* * * 


The biggest asset any man in any 
rank can have is the confidence and 
the respect of those men with whom 
he is immediately associated—those 
who work with him and for him— 
and the biggest asset that Armour 
and Company can have is men of 
that kind—The Armour Magazine. 

en fon 


Life is not so short but that there 
is always time for courtesy —Emer- 
son. 

e's & 

“There are three ways in which 
to find the value of a dollar; one is ro 
find out what you have to give in 
order to get a dollar; the second is 
to spend it and see what you can get 
for a dollar; the third is to save it 
and see what you can do without and 
still keen the dollar.” —Exchange. 
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Advertising Piracy 
(Continued from page 536) 


ing, but as legally applied it is held 
not to reach them. 

The crux of the situation is found 
in the fear of the courts, in cases of 
this kind, that to restrain the appro- 
priation of another’s advertising is to 
venture too near a suppression of 
free competition. No distinction is 
made between cases which may show 
similarities of advertising copy as a 
result of natural or inherent condi- 
tions of the trade, and others showing 
similarities due to palpable or ad- 
mitted appropriation of a rival’s 
work. For example, the fact that 
seventy pages of a catalog showed 
precisely the same mistakes and me- 
chanical imperfections as the seventy 
pages of a rival’s catalog from which 
they were taken—even the fact that 
the defendant admitted that he copied 
literally from the catalog of his rival 
—did not differentiate the case in the 
eyes of the law from a situation in 
which the advertising copy of rival 
concerns may possibly be of similar 
tenor through chance or other plausi- 
ble coincidence. 

In fact, the courts say specifically 
that though these practices are ad- 
mittedly dishonest and should be 
frowned upon by all honest men, the 
law affords no remedy. For example, 
in the latest of the many cases dealing 
with this subject, the court says: 


Care must be taken in these cases 
not to extend the meaning of the 
word “unfair” to cover that which 
may be unethical but is not illegal. 
It may be unethical for one trader 
to take advantage of the advertis- 
ing of his neighbor, but his so do- 
ing would in many instances be en- 
tirely legal. If one dealer advertises 
extensively and at great expense the 
sale of a staple article, or of any 
article which he has not the exciu- 

_ sive right to vend, his neighbor may 
undoubtedly endeavor to cause the 
customers attracted to the neigh- 
borhood by the advertising to pur- 
chase the same or a similar article 
at his store instead of at the store 
of the advertiser. 


To paraphrase the holdings of this 
and other courts it is literally true 
that business practices may be unethi- 
cal, yet legal; they may violate the 
canons of honesty and yet have the 
sanction of law; in the field of adver- 
tising, at least, they may legally con- 
sist of appropriating to one’s self, 
for the exploitation of an inferior 
product or of the same product with 
inferior service or moral or financial 
backing, the efforts and expenditures 
of one’s rivals. 

Here, then, is an important field 
for constructive legislation. Honest 
business men should not be penalized, 
through twilight zones between law 
and business morals, to bolster up the 





kind of rival who will pilfer from his 
fellows. 

It would be very difficult, perhaps, 
to draft a comprehensive law to regu- 
late the situation above discussed. 
Grave injustice could easily result 
from a rule of action which would 
penalize—by injunction or otherwise 
—the publication of advertising or 
trade copy which happened to be sim- 
ilar to that of a rival. But in a field 
where ethical considerations have 
been so openly flouted there should 
be no hesitancy to deal severely with 
at least those cases that consist of ad- 
mitted or demonstrable copying. 

Common honesty demands that in 
such cases the guilty advertiser should 
be enjoined from capitalizing the 
merchandising genius and advertising 
expenditures of his progressive neigh- 
bor, and it would be but the smallest 
measure of retributive justice to fur- 
ther penalize him, for the benefit of 
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the aggrieved concern, upon a basis 
that would make the practice a most 
unprofitable one to attempt to put 
over. 

Of law making there is no end, and 
it is a wise policy which frowns upon 
the growing complexity and number 
of legal regulations and restrictions, 
But when the declared rule of law in 
a given situation violates the dictates 
of honesty, actually promotes deceit, 
and puts a premium upon commercial 
piracy, it is a correction of and not 
an addition to the law to provide a 
proper remedy. 

Stealing by larcenous methods was 
always a crime. Theft by embezzle- 
ment, by breach of trust, and by com- 
mercial oppression and _ usurpation 
have been made criminal offenses only 
in comparatively recent years. The 
next step in advance should bring ad- 
vertising and good will within the 
field of protection. 








Truck and Rail Co-operation 
(Continued from page 540) 


as a practical thing; so the plant was 
kept going through money contrib- 
uted by interested friends. During 
the early years the output, which 
amounted to 20 trucks in 1904, was 
manufactured with the simple tools 
and machinery of a shop equipped to 
repair and build horse-drawn vehicles, 
and the most extraordinary difficul- 
ties in manufacture were overcome by 
sheer determination to succeed. Later, 
the Mack Bros. Motor Car Company, 
together with the Saurer Motor and 
the Hewitt Motor Company, were 
combined under the name of the In- 
ternational Motor Company, the best 
features of all the makes having been 
united in what is now known as the 
“Mack Bulldog.” 

Now the Mack company is so well 
supplied with capital that it is able 
to manufacture its trucks from the 


raw material and market the product. 


directly to the user. It extends credit 
to the user, whenever necessary, and 
furnishes service through it branches. 

Under the existing system of 
branch management, which enables 
the company to deal directly with 
Mack users, a broad system of dis- 
tribution has been established. Fifty- 
two branch houses, zoned under seven 
district managers, constitute the dis- 
tribution points, and under R. E. Ful- 
ton, vice-president and director of 
sales, a liberal system of sales con- 
trol has been established. Certain 
definite policies and ethics are laid 
down by the company in their in- 
structions to district managers, a 
standardized system of record keep- 
ing and accounting is maintained, and 
after that the district managers are 
allowed to exercise sufficient flexibil- 
ity of method to adapt their selling 


systems and the control of their men 
to .the needs of their particular 
locality. 

Salesmen have been carefully 

trained to study the needs of pros- 
pects and outline to them the advan- 
tages to be gained by the use of the 
motor vehicle. Many a bus and ex- 
press line has been started by a sales- 
man who saw its financial possibilities 
and roughly organized the plan, and 
entire agricultural districts have been 
built up at some distance from the 
railroad and contacts made with new 
markets by bringing before local com- 
munities the possibilities of the motor 
truck. One of the natural duties of 
truck salesmen is to cultivate an in- 
tensive knowledge of highway con- 
struction, and they do all in their 
power to develop better means of 
communication between different 
‘points in their district. These men 
are also carefully instructed in geog- 
raphical matters, in road grades, in 
proper loading, in the seasonal de- 
mands of various industries, and in 
all matters pertaining to economical 
transportation. . 

Progress is teaching us to utilize 
existing mediums to their fullest ex- 
tent in the march forward. We have 
only recently learned the real value 
of our waterways. Congested ter- 
minals and high operating expense 
for short hauls on the railroads point 
to the need of relief in those quar- 
ters. . 

Motor truck highway transport 1s 
still in its early stages of develop- 
ment. To quote Mr. Brosseau, “It 


is the public, not the’ motor truck 
manufacturer, nor owner, nor yet the 
railways, who will decide the future 
of the motor truck.” 
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come into the world’s 
new personality that 
larger in importance 
reach deeper into the 
dustries. He is the 
Chemical Engineer... . and truly he is a 
strange mingling of Babilities . .. a coupling 
of the man of science with the manufacturing expert ...a 
chemist who has forsaken his test-tubes for the lathes 
and vats of the world’s industrial plants. 


This is the man who, more than any other, has crowded 
the highways of commerce, and in the past generation 
made the Zulu and the Eskimo brothers in the world’s 
market-places. For it is he who has brought to the man- 
ufacturer’s assistance, in a practical way, the chemist’s 
slowly-won mastery over Nature’s elemental substances. 


NEW figure has 
commerce ...a 

year by year looms 
as his helping hands 


world’s essential in 












































It is he who, applying chemistry’s discoveries, has made 
available new substances, new uses for long-used sub- 
stances and uses for products that once were waste, and 
has invented processes less costly and less wasteful . . . 
It is he who has intensified the world’s production, 
lowered costs and driven the carriers of commerce to the 
far corners of the earth seeking the raw materials industry 
needs, or carrying to market its finished goods. 
* 


* + 
OW the Chemical Engineer has quickened the pulse 
of commerce is well Rumeal by the history of the 
du Pont Company. For a century pr fe its founding in 
1802, the du Pont Company was a manufacturer of 
explosives . . . nothing else. 


visions have crowded 
the highways of commerce! 


But its founder, Eleuthere Ireneé du Pont de Nemours, 
was himself a chemist, and the making of explosives, even 
in his day, called for the services of the chemist. As 
dynamite was invented and other high explosives came into 
use, increasingly higher types of chemical knowledge were 
needed. So it was only natural that in the early years of 
this century the du Pont Company came to have a very 
extensive chemical staff. 


It was a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who knew manufacturing 
as well as chemistry, and so in the course of research looking to the 
improvement of du Pont explosives, they came upon other products 
alike in their chemical structure, that might be manufactured from 
the same or similar basic materials or by machinery and processes 


with which the du Pont Company was familiar. 


And the results are sometimes surprising to those who look only at 
the products, which seem so unrelated, and do not consider the origin 
of these products. “For,” says one, “what have dyes to do with 
explosives?” What, indeed, except that the raw materials from which 
explosives are made, are the same that are needed for making dyes! 


So, too, for the same reason, the du Pont Company came to make 
Pyralin for toilet articles and numerous other things; and Fabrikoid 
for upholstery, luggage, book bindings and half a hundred other 
uses—for these products contain many of the same raw materials. 


Paints and Varnishes now carry the du Pont Oval, because this field 
of effort is also one in which the knowledge of the Chemical En- 
gineer can be effectively applied. 
The du Pont Oval also guarantees the purity and excellence of 
many chemicals, some of vital importance to industry, others inval- 
uable in modern surgery and medicine. 

This is one of a series of advertisements published 

that the public may have a clearer understanding of 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, and its products. 
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What’s 
Coming 
This Fall? 


Willthe Bull Market continue this Fall ? 
Will bonds sell higher ? 
How about money rates? 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outlook’’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forcasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—“Getting 
the Most from Your Money”’—is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 


MEMO Berens we me. 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
— as follows: Please 
me Bulletin 
and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your 
Money’’—gratis. 

















Sound 


Investing 
By Paul Clay 


A 375-page book that will help you 
safeguard your investments. Dis- 
cusses and defines the various types 
of securities; points out which se- 
curities to buy for certain circum- 
stances; and points out the per 
sonai side of investing. 


This is the type of Financial In- 
formation that you will find in this 
book: 


~ Price $2.50 Postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forbes Magazine, 128 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
I enclose $2.50. Send me “Sound Investing.” 


Bo Sect tees pcaienanadade btnbude 
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(Continued from page 527) 


over the latest railway strike develop- 
ments, as now is the critical time of the 
year for shipping and marketing the prin- 
cipal fruit crops. Any widespread stop- 
page of trains would inflict incalcuable 
losses upon all identified with the fruit 
industry. So much of what is now ready 
to be sent out of the state is perishable, 
that a tie-up of transportation would 
mean losses which could not possibly be 
recovered. 

It may be recalled that in these articles 
business men were urged to give thought 
to the possibility that the then threatened 
railway strike might prove much more 
serious than was generally imagined. 
My own feeling was that there wasn’t 
very much room for further reducing the 
wages of the lower-paid railway workers 
and that any decree ordering a material 
cut was likely to bring on embarrassing 
trouble. 

Let me add, however, that although I 
have heard considerable criticism on the 
part of Western business men regarding 
the handling of labor by railway execu- 
tives, particularly a few Eastern railway 
presidents, I haven’t met one man who has 
expressed anything but the emphatic 
opinion that it would be unspeakably un- 
fair to the shopmen who remained loyal, 
and to workers who came forward, to 
serve, to break the solemn pledges given 
them by the railway managements. 

Looking beyond the labor troubles, one 
cannot but feel reasonably optimistic con- 
cerning the general business outlook. All 
indications still are that the Fall will 
bring substantially increased activity in 
practically every line of business. 

I still feel that many, indeed most, 
stocks should move upwards rather than 
downwards within the next six or nine 
months.. Railway stocks, both dividend 
and non dividend payers, should share in 
the prospective improvement. 


Views of Leaders 


OLLOWING are a few more letters 

received from heads of large in- 
dustrial organizations in response to 
our request for expressions of opinion 
regarding current business conditions 
and the outlook for the future. All 
replies received to date indicate that 
the business tide has definitely turned 
and better times are ahead. 








THE DALTON ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Editor, “Forbes”: 


Our business has improved steadily, 
but somewhat slowly during 1922. That 
is to say, each of the succeeding months 
of the year has shown a slight improve- 
ment over the preceding month. The 
largest improvement was in July which 
gave us 29% per cent. more business 
than June. The smallest improvement 
was May which gave us an increase of 
only about 3 per cent. over April. 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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I see unmistakable signs of genera] 
business improvement practically every- 
where throughout the United States; 
however, the coal and railroad strikes 
have tended to hold back improvement 
in many sections. If these menacing 
strikes were out of the way, I have no 
doubt but that the business for the 
coming months would continue to show 
improvement in line with, if not great- 
er than, the improvement of the past 
months of the year. 


President 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
Editor, “Forbes”. 


Answering your letter of August 11th, 
we are pleased to have to say that our 
business for 1922 has shown decided 
improvement over the corresponding 
period of 1921. 

We are looking forward to a contin- 
ued expansion of our trade during the 
balance of this year. The most en- 
couraging feature of the situation is in 
the steady improvement noted by the 
demands from our foreign branch of- 
fices. 


me Rey, 


Vice-President 








WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes :” 

I would say that our business for the 
first half of 1922 has improved consid- 
erably over the same period of 1921, both 
in volume and earnings, and the outlook 
for the remainder of the year is equally 
encouraging. 

So far as I can learn this is generally 
true of other manufacturers and, subject 
to a settlement of the coal strike and the 
railway difficulties, I believe the prospects 
for a continuing steady improvement in 
general business are good. 


President. 





“Wholesale trade in most lines is satis- 
factory,” says the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. “It is apparent that 
retailers are continuing their policy of con- 
servative orders, but reports from all parts 
of the country indicate that a good au- 
tumn business is expected. The most re- 
cent crop reports, together with the fact 
that, aside from men out on strike, there 
are now fewer unemployed workers in the 
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The “Eyes” 


of the Investor 


OPINION REPORTS on 
securities are to the in- 
vestor what aeroplanes 
are to the army. 


Just as the aeroplanes bring in- 
formation to army officers on 
which to base the position of their 
artillery, points of attack and a 
general campaign of offense and de- 
fense—so do our OPINION RE- 
PORTS furnish the investor with 
information and facts on which to 
base his investments. 


OPINION REPORTS look ahead. 
They go far beyond charts, the tape 
and other superficial guides. They 
dig deep—they leave no stone un- 
turned—they seek the FACTS about 
securities and the markets. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


If you own, or are contemplating 
the purchase of, securities—it will | 
pay you to consult FORBES IN- 
VESTORS’ SERVICE. Our experts 
will analyze your securities and 
will render their OPINION RE- 
PORTS. 


Opinion Reports 


will show you what to expect from 
these securities. If they are weak, 
or if there are better opportunities 
for you, you will be advised into 
which securities to switch. 


If you desire, they will recommend 
securities to you for either invest- 
ment or spec-vestment or specula- 
tion, which ever you require. 


Our service is not standardized; our 
Reports do not consist of multiple 
topies of a printed opinion, but 
each problem, each question, each 
security and each subscriber re- 
teives personal, confidential; indi- 
vidual attention and investigation 
and each report is made up in ac- 
cordance with the individual’s de- 
sires, requirements and position. 


Scale of Charges 


“Opinion Reports” on all securities 
listed on New York Stock Exchange 
or Curb Market. .$4 for one security 

$10 for three securities 


“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted 
securities ...... $6 for each security 





Recommendations of stocks or 
bonds to purchase, with full “Opin- 
ion Report” on each recommenda- 
ey $4 for one; $10 for three 

$25 for eight 


— = ee ee ee ee ee ee, eee ee, eee 


| FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 

128 Fifth Avenue, New York 

|  Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check 

Bs Fea » for which send me 
“Opinion Reports” as follows: 


OOOO ROR ee meee eee eee meee sere eee eee eeeeeees 
THOM emer eee wees eee et ease ees eee eeeseeee 


Dee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee Cee eee errs) 
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Peewee meee neem reerereseserseesese 
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United States than at any time since the 
beginning of the business recession of 
1920, amply justifies this expectation.” 
“The confused financial situation in Eur- 
ope, which has shown little or no sign of 


improvement in the last month, is the 
principal occasion for concern as to the 
export outlook, both for agricultural and 
other products,” says the First National 
Bank of Boston. “Germany’s difficulties 
have grown even more acute, mark quo- 
tations falling first to one and then to 
another low level with but slight power of 
recovery. Pending a solution of the re- 
parations problem, the exchange situation 
as a whole has been unsettled, with a ten- 
dency to retard both exports and imports. 
German trade has suffered chiefly, the 
fear of still more serious financial com- 
plications serving to restrict export credits 
with some severity. This is apparently a 
necessary step in readjustment, as Ger- 
many’s imports have steadily exceeded ex- 
ports to an extent that has suggested 
danger, even apart from currency inflation. 
Its influence in this country, however, will 
be noticeable, as German purchases here 
have been ranking next to those of Great 
Britain and Canada. In highly competi- 
tive export markets the question of de- 
liveries continues an important factor, the 
ability of American exporters in many 
lines to lead either Great Britain or Ger- 
many in this respect having offset to some 
extent any disadvantages as to price.” 


Farmer Never Strikes 


The farmer is sick and tired of the 
bickerings of capital and labor, says Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. “The pur- 
chasing power of the wages of the rail- 
way employe in 1921,” he said, “was 51 
per cent. greater than in 1913. The pur- 
chasing power of the wages of the coal 
miner in 1921 was 30 per cent. greater 
than in 1913. The purchasing power of 
the farmhand who works for wages in 
1921 was 4 per cent. less than in 1913, 
while the purchasing power of the farmer 
himself was, on an average, from 25 to 
45 per cent. less than in 1913. 

“In fact, the farmers of the coun- 
try, numbering almost one-third of our 
entire population, have borne altogether 
the heaviest burden of deflation. They 
have endeavored to get relief by all law- 
ful means. They have appealed to the 
Administration, to Congress and to every 
other agency which they thought might 
be able to help them, but while making 
these efforts to avoid their heavy losses 
they have not struck. They have not cre- 
ated disorders. They have kept on pro- 
ducing, and in the face of extraordinary 
low prices have this year grown one of 
the largest crops in our entire history. 

Although convinced that the Near East 
is the tinder box of Europe, Edward 
Ewing Pratt, General Manager of the 
American Chamber of Commerce for the 
Levant, says that if peace could be re- 
stored there a great avenue of trade would 
be opened, with rich opportunities for 
American capital. 

“The situation in the Near East, where 
I have just made a trip of inspection, is 
a critical one, and may at any moment 
involve the gravest consequences,” said 
Mr. Pratt. “It is literally the tinder box 
of Europe, and the smallest spark may set 
a blaze. In fact, it has been stated that 
the conflict between Greeks and Turks 
there is a war between France and Eng- 
land by proxy.” 














Important to 
Investors 


Whether you own Bonds, 
Preferred Stocks or Common 
Stocks your holdings will be 
materially affected by con- 
ditions during the next few 
months. 


Brookmire recommendations 
during 1921 have made tre- 
mendous profits for _ its 
clients. Future profits will 
depend entirely upon care- 
ful discrimination. 


Special recommendations are 
now appearing in the Brook- 
mire Bulletins in anticipa- 
tion of a big rise this fall. 


Interested Investors may se- 
cure copies free. 


Simply write for Pamphlet S. 
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Your inquiries relative 
to specific issues of 


Foreign Government 
and 
Municipal Bonds 


are welcomed by our 
competent Informa- 
tion Service. 


Weekly price lists of select 
foreign investment securi- 
ties will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 


ADDRESS DEPT, F. 


HUTH & CO. 
30 Pine St., New York 
Telephone JOHn 4320 
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We Buy 
ONE SHARE 


or more for cash 


We Buy 
TEN SHARES 


or more on margin 


“Approximately 1/3 the 
daily transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
are in ODD LOTS.” 





John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
Breeklyn 


61 Broadway 
New Yerk 


























Odd Lots 


enable the investor of 
moderate means to 
purchase less than 100 
shares of good listed 
securities. 


A. leading. economist 
says this is “a very 
real and far reaching 
service.” 


We specialize in 
ODD LOT §invest- 
ments — clearly ex- 
plained in a booklet 
sent on request. 


Ask for No. 8 


CisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone BOWling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Upward Movement Resumed — Fall Rise Should Go 
Much Further Than Spring Boom 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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B Y all the signs that one may find in 
the day-to-day dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, the market has defi- 
nitely started upward again. Its pres- 
ent movement is the resumption of the 
major upward movement which was in- 
terrupted in June. It should be a typical 
fall boom; that is, it should go much 
further and culminate in much more 
violent movements than did the rise of 
the spring and early summer. 

And—if you have not already read 
the indications in the market and acted 
accordingly—it is not too late to buy 
stocks. Advances of from 10 to 20 or 
30 points in rails as well as industrials 
of exceptional speculative attractive- 
ness are likely to be scored before the 
fall upswing terminates; and it is better 
to get the last 20 points of a move than 
the first 10. 

Those who had been awaiting some 
sign of the resumption of the main 
movement, or some indication that the 
market was actually in shape to ad- 
vance from the level it held during the 
dull period without a clarifying reac- 
tion, found what they had been looking 
for in the action of prices following 
the publication of what seemed to be 
good strike news. Following the ap- 
parent settlement of the soft coal strike 
at the Cleveland conference there was 
a wave of distinct optimism regarding 
the outlook for ending both the hard 
coal and the railroad strikes. Had there 
been many holders of stocks anxious 
to take profits or had the inside posi- 
tion of the market been weak, it seemed 
likely that the coming of the good news 
would have been used for unloading. 
But the market went to new high levels 
on the good news. Such action coming 
after months of rising prices could only 
be interpreted as bullish. And it was 
immediately following this demonstra- 
tion that many big operators began to 
add heavily to their lines of stocks. 
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Their purchasing operations encouraged 
others, and it was not long before crad- 
ing again expanded to the million-share 
level. 

In spite of its probable discomfiting 
effect in the camps of those who have 
been attempting to induce workers to 
accept lower wages, the announcement 
by the Steel Corporation of a 20 per 
cent. advance in the pay of common la- 
bor in the steel mills was accepted by 
Wall Street as a constructive develop- 
ment. It is reasoned that such action 
by the far-seeing heads of the Steel 
Corporation indicates that they are 
looking forward to a long period of 
prosperous business conditions and, if 
not high prices, at least firm prices. 
Fear of the consequences upon earn- 
ings of industrial corporations of a re- 
sumption of the downward movement 
teward pre-war price levels has all 
along been one of the restraining fac- 
tors in the market for industrial shares. 
If wages are to hold up 80 per cent. 
above the 1915 ievel—as in the case of 
Steel Corporation workers—then prices 
of finished goods will stay up. And if 
both these things are going to happen, 
stocks are too low. 

Another developement that has 
helped stocks has been the slowing 
down of activity in the bond market 
where high-grade securities have pretty 
well adjusted themselves to the ruling 
rates for money. Funds long employed 
in the bond market are now coming 
enthusiastically into the stock market, 
for their possessors have in most in- 
stances reaped handsome profits by 
buying bonds low and selling them 
high. 

With the exception of rubber and per- 
haps one or two other things, com- 
modity prices have been rising slowly 
but steadily. While leather, which was 
once in almost as bad a statistical po- 
sition as rubber, has not advanced much 
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the market is holding firm and it seems 
likely that an increasing demand will 
cause further advances. Steel prices 
have been steadily advancing, due to 
high coke prices, high labor costs, and 
a rapidly expanding demand. Inter- 
ference in transportation caused by the 
rail strike and shortage of fuel caused 
by the bituminous coal strike have 
tended to accentuate these movements 
of raw material prices. And the price 
situation is very important because 
nothing begets confidence in the buyer 
as much as a rising market. 

In fact, everything points to a very 
healthy fundamental situation, and if 
the shortage of coal and the rail s:rike 
do not have a much more depressing 
effect upon general business than has 
yet been apparent there should soon be 
such marked improvement as will clear 
away all doubt. 

The railroad stocks are proving their 
right to be regarded as one of the most 
attractive groups in the market. And 
traders, long accustomed to look for 
their quick profits and big moves in the 
industrial list, are rapidly being at- 
tracted to the rails. In a recent week 
the average price of a group of active 
railroad shares scored a larger ad- 
vance than a representative group of 
industrials. Moves of 3, 4 or 5 points 
in a day in different rail issues have, 
in fact, become quite the usual thing. 
Moreover, the average of the railroad 
stocks, as shown in the “Forbes” chart 
above, got above its June top about two 
weeks before the industrial average 
made a new high level. 

The standard dividend paying rails, 
into which group a large volume of in- 
vestment buying has overflowed from 
the bond market, have through constant 
absorption gotten into such a strong 
position that perpendicular advances 
are quite likely to result. Union Paci- 
fic, for instance, has been steadily go- 
jng into the boxes of investors and out 
of the loan envelopes of Wall Street 
brokerage houses; and even after its 
steady advance the stock is still very 
cheap on the basis of its high yield and 
well-known earning power. Others in 
this group that are im much the same 
position are Atchison, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, New York Central, Norfolk 
& Western, and Southern Pacific 

Among the low-priced rails, St. Paul 
common is an outstanding bargain. 
Earnings have not yet recovered suffi- 
ciently to cover interest charges; but 
those who are accumulating this stock 
are looking forward—not backward. 
In one month the earnings picture can 
be radically changed, and it may be pre- 
dicted rather confidently that this will 
happen when the bumper crops begin 
to move. Another very attractive low- 
priced rail and one that is earning a 
substantial margin is St. Louis & 
Southwestern. -Earning about $10 a 
share, this stock is entitled to sell 15 
= 20 points higher than its current 
evel. 

Other medium and low-priced rails 
that promise to make profits for buy- 
ers are Baltimore & Ohio, Wabash “A,” 
Kansas City Southern, Pere Marquette, 
Rock Island, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Erie first preferred, and Southern Rail- 
Way common. 
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Lehigh Valley a Leader 


Te old adage that it is wise to sell 
on good news may still be true, but 
there are enough bulls, it appears, at this 
time on the future of the railroads to 
take all offerings of rail stocks which are 
coming onto the market, and the better the 
news in connection with the strike settle- 
ment the higher the’rails are quoted. 
Lehigh Valley is admittedly one of the 
prime favorites, and predictions of 100 are 
not infrequent. Actual earnings are at the 
rate of about $6.50 a share, but the spec- 
ulative possibilities lie not so much in the 
prospect of an increase in the cash divi- 
dend as in valuable rights in connection 
with the divorcement of the coal proper- 
ties. The stock has sold above 120 on 
less valid reasons than it now possesses. 


American Locomotive’s Outlook 


The railroad industry is the only im- 
portant one which has not increased its 
plant and equipment to any extent over 
the last several years. A study of rail- 
road annual reports shows that in a ma- 
jority of cases the individual roads have 
less tractive units at their command than 
in 1916. Inadequate equipment is the one 
factor which stands in the way of the 
most prosperous era in railroad industry, 
and no small effort is likely to be made 
to correct this. A locomotive and freight 
car shortage this autumn would not be 
surprising, but no business man, especially 
with the acumen of a railroad executive, 
is going to let a lack of facilities stand in 
the way of getting business, and if the 
volume that develops and appears to be 
permanent cannot be handled by present 
plant capacity the alternative is to in- 
crease the plant. Railroads were never 
in a better liquid position, and it is easy 
to sell equipment notes under current 
credit conditions. Such companies as 
American Locomotive can look forward 
to a heavy volume of orders for some 
time to come. 


Retail Stores Strong 


There has been a good deal of buy- 
ing in Retail Stores based on the the- 
ory that as soon as the greater part 
of the outstanding stock is exchanged 
for Tobacco Products the company will 
be dissolved and the assets distributed. 
The recent sale of a considerable part 
of the holdings in Montgomery-Ward 
lends weight to this conjecture... The 
size of the cash distribution, if cash dis- 
tribution there will be, remains a dark 
mystery through lack of knowledge of 
the price to be realized for the several 
holdings of securities and of the 
amount of current indebtedness. Many 
other stocks are more attractive than 
Retail Stores. 


Texas Company and Patience 


Texas Company has tried the patience 
of its faithful stockholders severely, but 


it looks as if their reward were not far 
off. It is difficult to bull a stock in the 
face of unfavorable news, and the oil in- 
dustry has been subject to unfavorable 
news for a year and a half. Despite com- 
paratively low prices for both crude and 
refined products this company has paid 
off, during this time, almost $38,000,000 of 
notes which were not due until next 
March. Texas Company is one of the 
strongest of the independents and occu- 
pies a dominant position in its particular 
field. Sooner or later the market will 
take cognizance of this. Judging from the 
action of the stock, the beginning of the 
expected upward swing in Texas Com- 
pany is close at hand. 


American Can Attractive 


American Can is reported to be in as 
sound a financial position as at any time 
in its history and facing one of its most 
promising earning periods. Operations in 
the West, particularly, are gaining rapidly. 
There are many who believe this stock to 
be a second Corn Products in the making 
and are buying it for the long pull. Low- 
er cost of tin plate is a big item in re- 
ducing material costs. 


Southern Railway Pool 


Southern Railway common has always 
been a favorite for pool operations and in 
a railroad market readily responds to such 
activities. It has never paid a dividend, 
and there is not much chance that it will 
in the immediate future, but the price 
swings are broad. 
back again occurs almost periodically, and 
the stock now seems to be again working 
toward the upper goal. Earnings at the 
present time are in excess of 6 per cent. 
on property valuation and at the annual 
rate of over $8 a share. The company 
began 1922 with the largest amoun: of 
cash on hand ever reported. 


Spicer Earnings 


The Spicer Manufacturing Company is 
reporting the greatest activity and best 
earnings since organization. For June, 
95,000 universal joints were turned out, or 
at the annual rate of 1,200,000. The pre- 
vious high record was for 1919, when 
600,000 universal joints were made and 
sold. Earnings for the second quarter of 
1922 amounted to $1.40 a share on the 
common stock, or at the annual rate of 
$5.60. Earnings for 1919 were $4.95 a 
share. 


Wright Aero a Possibility 


Since giving up the manufacture of the 
Simplex motor car, Wright’s earning 
power has taken on a decidedly better as- 
pect. Present dividends are being earned 
more than three times over and the pros- 
pects of an increase in the rate are favor- 
able. The yield is high, and on this basis 
alone the stock-should work higher. 
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California Petroleum 

This is another of the better grade oils 
which seems to be in line for an advance. 
California Petroleum has only gotten into 
its stride during the last three or four 
years and, regardless of generally un- 
favorable conditions under which it has 
operated for at least half that time, has 
shown a consistent expansion in net earn- 
ings. At this time the common is earning 
at the rate of about $12 a share. The 
California oil fields are among the few 
fields of great potentiality that are left 
for exploitation, and it is probable that 
this company has many years of high 
earning power ahead of it. If the present 
expansion program is followed out the 
common appears cheap, indeed. 


Mother Lode Strong 


Interest in the coppers has revived to 
some extent of late with Mother Lode 
conspicuous among the cheaper issues. 
This company is one of the lowest cost 
producers and could afford to continue 
operations throughout 1921 when most 
mines were forced to close down because 
of low prices. Now a new contract has 
been entered into with Kennecott for in- 
creased milling facilities and maximum 
production raised from about 25,000,000 
pounds a year to 40,000,000 pounds. As 
this calls for no corresponding increase in 
capitalization the gain is net to the stock. 
Earning of $3 a share are not improb- 
able. 

Pacific Development Weak 

Trade with the Orient in time will 
no doubt develop into a highly profit- 
able pursuit but just now it is anything 
else. Pacific Development has been in 
business for a number of years and so 
far, even with the stimulation incident 
to the war, has not accomplished a 
great deal. Unfortunately China, is 
heavily indebted to this company and 
collection of the obligation under pres- 
ent conditions in that country is cut 
of the question. The stock, however, 
has discounted this and it is too late to 
sell. 

Stewart Warner Bonds 

Persistent strength in Stewart War- 
ter is explained by the fact that the 
company’s bonds totaling $1,667,000 
have been called for redemption, thus 
removing a claim to earnings which has 
hitherto preceded the stock. Motor ac- 
cessory companies are doing a big 
business and are not concerned in the 
trade war which is being carried on 
in the automotive industry. So long 
as cars are being turned out in quan- 
tities the accessory companies are de- 
riving their profits regardless of what 
the makers of the finished product may 
realize. 


North American’s Earnings 

The public utilities, as a group, have 
an excellent future and are popular 
with investors and speculators alike in 
the present market. North American 
Stands out as a leader in this strong 
group and is deserving of it. The in- 
come account for the twelve months 
ended July 31, shows a net before de- 
Preciation equivalent to $22.25 a share 
tor the 355,155 shares of common. The 
company has been following an aggres- 
sive expansion program and is operat- 
ing in stable communities. With earn- 
ings at the present rate there is a 
strong probability of increased divi- 
dends. ° 
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Extraordinary 


Back Dividends 


There are over a score of CUMULA- 
TIVE PREFERRED STOCKS listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, some 
paying 10% or so on current prices all 
with ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS 
equivalent to from 10% of present 
market quotations TO MORE THAN 
FIVE TIMES WHAT THEY ARE 
SELLING FOR. 
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ties and Industrials. 

Remarkable profits may be made by 
patient investors in some of these 
stocks. 
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It is evident, from recent market 
action, that certain stocks will sell 
materially higher before the end of 
the year. Yet, at the same time, 
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Discrimination is essential! 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Public Utility Stocks Combining Possibilities of 
Appreciation with Good Yields 


By R. V. Sykes 


At such a time as the present, public 
utility common stocks present an 
unusual opportunity to the investor who 
is willing to accept a small element of 
speculation when placing his funds for 
income, in return for the chance of a 
substantial appreciation of principal. 
This is because the earnings applicable 
to sound public utility common stocks 
can be counted upon to increase during 
the coming few years with more assur- 
ance than in the case of any other class 
of industry with a possible exception of 
the railroads. 

The favorable outlook does net nec- 


fuel costs. In the case of steam plants 
the many improvements which are cop- 
stantly taking place in generating equip- 
ment is increasing the production per 
employee and this reduces labor costs. 
A selected list of public utility com- 
mon stocks is given here. Many of 
the issues named have already enjoyed 
a considerable advance but.the outlook 
is so encouraging that much _highe; 
levels are likely to be reached. These 
stocks should be bought with the idea 
of holding over a period of time. A 
gain in earning power in a public sery- 
ice corporation comes more slowly than 








Attractive Public Utility Junior Issues 


Columbia Gas & Electric®..........:.4. 
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Div. Price Yield 
About % 

$6 98 6.15 
8 111 7.20 
7 88 8.00 
3 72 4.10 
5 78 6.45 
5 75 6.66 
3 41 7.30 
6 91 6.50 
8 105 7.60 
4 53 7.60 








essarily presuppose any great industrial 
revival, although this seems probable, 
but the increase in net will be due, and 
it is already apparent, to lower operat- 
ing costs. Public service is a necessity, 
and the volume of business shows a 
consistent expansion during depressions 
as well as boom periods with few ex- 
ceptions; so that gross income can be 
counted upon. But what is left after 
operating expenses, taxes, and other 
prior claims are deducted, is subject 
very largely to outside influences. It 
is only necessary to recall the plight of 
the utilities during the war to emphasize 
this. Then man power was scarce and 
wages correspondingly high, materials, 
especially copper, were at inflated levels 
and rates were fixed by franchises at 
a level based on pre-war expenses. 
Now the very opposite holds true. 
Not only are the materials used sub- 
stantially lower and numerous wage re- 
ductions in effect, but rates which were 
finally advanced as a general rule, have 
not been much changed, nor does there 
seem to be much agitation that they 
should be. The majority of public serv- 
ice corporations are far behind in their 
expansion programs and it is felt that a 
period of high earning power should 
be allowed in order to permit them to 
catch up with the demand for service, 
this giving more actual cash for rein- 
vestment by the companies themselves 
and also improving the investment 
merits of public utility securities and 
thus making new financing easier. 
Another factor of no small importance 
which is changing the entire appearance 
of electric light and power companies 
particularly, from the viewpoint of earn- 
ing power, is the increasing adaption 
of water power which almost eliminates 


in the case of an industrial corporation 
where selling prices may be advanced 
upon an increase in demand, but it is 
more stable. 

Columbia Gas & Electric for the first 
seven months of this year reported a 
gain in net earnings of almost 28 per 
cent. over the corresponding period of 
1921 and for the full year should show 
earnings equivalent to from $9 to $10 
a share. The surplus stands at the 
largest amount ever reported and the 
prospects of an extra disbursement or 
an increase in the dividend rate are 
good. 

In 1916, Detroit Edison sold as high as 
149 on a 7 per cent. dividend and earn- 
ings at the rate of 14.61 per cent. Later 
followed a period of decreased earnings 
which grew out of war conditions, but 
with 1921 a turn for the better came and 
earnings of 10.21 per cent. were re- 
ported. Now earnings are running at 
the rate of better than 13 per cent. a 
share, and the stock is paying 8 per 
cent.—and selling around 111. 

Laclede Gas Light has had a pretty 
hard time of it since 1918 while fuel 
and labor costs "have been so high, but 
relief has come in double measure. 
Operating costs are headed downward 
and increases in rates for both gas and 
electricity have been procured. From 
not earning full fixed charges in 1921, 
to say nothing of anything on the pre- 
ferred and common, net earnings for the 
first half of 1922 increased to an amount 
equal to $4.32 a share for the common 
after preferred dividerds. Dividends 
have been resumed at the rate of 7 per 
cent. and are, of course, being fully 
covered at this time. ‘ 

The yield on Montana Power at this 
time is only slightly over 4 per cent, 
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and the dividend, such as it is, is not 
being earned. The secret of the pres- 
ent selling price of the stock and the 
favorable conclusions as to the future 
is found in the close affiliation of the 
company with the Anaconda Copper 
interests and the low cost at which an 
enormous amount of power can be pro- 
duced when demand warrants. The 
Anaconda mines and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul are already large 
users under normal conditions and are 
likely to be much larger users later on. 
Practically the entire power production 
is hydro-electric and undeveloped re- 
serves will increase the present capa- 
city by 50 per cent. when expedient. 

The North American Company is fol- 
lowing an aggressive expansion policy 
and increasing its earning power rapidly. 
For the first three months of 1922, the 
common stock earned at the annual rate 
of over $10 a share, while dividends at 
the rate of only $5a share are being paid. 

Pacific Gas & Electric common is con- 
spicuously out of line with other public 
utility stocks of an equal grade. The 
common is earning more than $10 a 
share annually at this time and the 
payment of extra dividends or an in- 
crease in the declared rate can be 
looked for. The community in which 
this company operates is showing a 
remarkable gain in population and 
facilities are inadequate to meet the 
growing demand. 

The common stock of the Philadel- 
phia Company yields a high return and 
affords a conservative speculation. The 
Pittsburgh District was subject to par- 
ticularly severe effects in the 1921 de- 
pression and the income account of this 
company reflected this. However, de- 
pression is a thing of the past and 
earning power is recovering sharply. 
The new electric power units are prov- 
ing very profitable and the outlook is 
as good as at any time in the com- 
pany’s history. The railway properties 
are being rehabilitated and promise to 
carry themselves, at least in the future. 

There is much speculation over the 
probability of a $2 increase in the divi- 
dend rate on Public Service of New 
Jersey common, and judging by the 
showing the company is making this 
is entirely justified. Net income for the 
first four months of_this year was 
almost double that of the. same period 


- of 1921. Better traffic facilities between 


New York City and New Jersey, such 
as contemplated, should result in a 
marked increase in population in the 
communities served and improve earn- 
ings still farther. 

Southern California Edison has a pro- 
digious project under way in the 
Colorado River development plan which 
will eventually make this company the 
largest power producer in the world. 
The scheme embraces service to a large 
section of the Southwest, and progress 
there is ample to warrant it. As it is, 
the present dividend is being earned by 
a wide margin. 

Wages are the big factors in a street 
railway organization and the reduction 
which Twin City Rapid Transit has ne- 
gotiated is bringing a substantial addi- 
tion to the surplus after operating 
expenses are deducted. The year 1922 
is likely to stand out as a very pros- 
perous one for this company. 
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breezes—will k papers, reference books, etc., out of the 
way, but at hand ready for use when needed. Occupies less 
space than a single box or wire basket, yet renders the 
service of four. sands in use give entire satisfaction. 
A Steel Sectional Device 

Olive green finish. Has non-scratching rubber feet. _ Price, 
$4.50. Extra compartments at 90 cents each may be added 
at any time. On request, will send interesting, illustrated 
folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 

Ask for FREE Trial—Send No Money 
Send now for this Model 4-G Kleradesk, After using it ten 
days, if you are not satisfied that it saves you time and 
makes your desk work easier, return at our 
expense. Otherwise we will send you invoice 
for $4.50, covering the biggest value in desk 
efficiency you ever bought. * 


ROSS-GOULD CO. .,159N. 10thStreet,St.Louis,Mo. 
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-A% 


First Mortgage 
Real Estate — 


Gold Bonds 


that will merit the 
confidence of every 
conservative and dis- 
criminating investor. 






























Mail coupon for 


descriptive circulars 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
LIGONIER DETROIT FT. WAYNE 


THE STRAUS BROS. CO. FM-11 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Please send me circulars describing your 
7% First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


PNG iccc titcintebenensceaainaae ea 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Prices Adjusted to Money Rates—Stability Lends 
Confidence to Investment Buying 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 

below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, then a tabulation of specific recom- 
mendations. The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
bond house he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


LCD Liberty 3%s*..... June 15, 1947 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*Nov. 15, 1942 
LSD Liberty 3rd 4%s* Sept. 15, 1928 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s...Oct. 15, 1938 


1920 1921 
High Low High Low About 
100.40 89.10 96.70 
92.86 81.10 97.80 
95.00 °85.00 98.30 


Now Yield 


% 


86.00 100.96 3.47 
85.30 100.46 4.22 
88.00 100.44 4.15 


99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 101.02 4.15 

















An 8% Investment 


Is Increasingly Attractive 


NVESTMENT returns 
have decreased steadily 
since the post-war period of 
money scarcity, and at pres- 
ent a well protected invest- 
ment paying 8% is excep- 
tionally attractive. 


We recommend 


8% Cumulative Preferred 
Shares Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Par Value $50. Non- 
callable. Quarterly Dividend 
Payable on the 15th. of 
March, June, September 
and December. 


You can purchase this se- 
curity by mail, safely and 
conveniently, either for cash 
or on the Ten Payment 
Plan. 


Ask for circular FM and 
Foundation Investments 





H. M. esby and Co. 


INCORPORA’ 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
m8 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston — Providence — New Haven 











Detroit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma City | 
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Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

eB Oe ree re 1934 8214 8.35 
D Denmark 20 yr. Ext. Loans 6s............ 1942 99 6.10 
Me TOPE CA BS oc ciiclicvesee Siiecdcs 1960 100% 4.20 
M tity of Baltsmore 58%. ok... coc. eccecsiae 1952 » 4.15 
M Dominion of Canada 5S@..............00... 1931 | 100 5.00 
BE UG GE TRGRMOMG RG GB oo oiask 5 on ccc ccscesen 1952 ves 4.50 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*...... 1995 93 4.30 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*.... 1958 91% 4.50 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*......... 1940 9334 4.50 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien, 4s.............. 1947 90% 4.45 
M Pennsylvania Cons. 434s*.............0000: 1960 991 4.50 
eT SB. ke ae reer er 1955 91y% 4.50 
ee Be rrr ree, ttre 1947 95%4 4.30 

Second Grade 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*.............. 1933 8634 6.20 - 
Dy Ciebeenke GO 5S... goccics cscs cies tess 1946 A, 5.00 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s...... 1934 81% 5.95 
D Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s............eeeeeeee 1975 68 6.00 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Frior Lien 4s....... 1950 744 5.90 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s...........220e0e00- 1956 70 6.10 
Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

MM Aiehasne Power Bab BG sini wn sis scccsccscecess 1946 93% 5.50 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s........ 1956 9814 5.10 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........ 1939 9814 5.15 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s............... 1943 99 5.05 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s........ 1941 93%4 5.35 
M West Penn Power Ist 5s7...........seseeee- 1946 93% 5.40 

Industrial Bonds . 

Price Yield 

Maturity About To 

CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist Ss............0.000. 1947 951% 5.35 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s............... 1942 96% 5.30 
D Citile Copper col. tr. 65.0... 66... ce cccecscses 1932 93% 6.95 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s...............006 1930 106 6.05 
Coe es pr ae ee eee 1951 9914 5.00 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s............0.005- 1947 901% 5.70 


L=$50. C=$100. D=$500. M=$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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Equipment Trusts Are Very 
Attractive Investments 


EMAND for all grades of bonds 
holds firm and as there is very little 
selling coming into the market, prices 
are steady. The feverish activity of two 
or three months ago is absent, fortu- 
nately, and the majority of bonds have 
returned to an investment status. 
Yields are pretty well adjusted to cur- 
rent money rates and the ensuing 
stability lends confidence and also gives 
the investor a firmer basis upon which 
future transactions may be calculated. 
The ratio of reserves to liabilities and 
deposits, the truest indicator of credit 
conditions, the Federal Reserve System 
reports at the highest point in years. 
If general business experiences a boom 
in the autumn it may reach sufficiently 
large proportions to cause an advance 
in interest rates. It is not believed, 
however, that any strain is likely to be 
felt, nor, in fact, is much of an advance 
in rates very probable in view of the 
almost unlimited resources of the Re- 
serve banking system. Certainly the 
present requirements could be greatly 
augmented before being reflected in the 
cost of time money. Bond prices under 
the circumstances should remain steady. 
A form of investment which is some- 
times neglected is that found in equip- 
ment trust certificates. These certifi- 
cates or bonds are generally issued 
under what is known as the Philadelphia 
plan, the provisions of which make them 
among the safest investments afforded. 
The title to the new equipment, pas- 
senger or freight cars, locomotives, etc., 
against which the bonds are issued, is 
lodged with a trust company which 
leases it to an operating company, as 
the New York Central, for example, at 
an annual rental sufficient to pay interest 
on the bonds and to retire a certain 
amount each year. The railroad com- 
pany must make a cash payment in the 
beginning, usually about 20 per cent. of 
the cost: price, as a margin of safety, and 
the annual rental must be sufficient to 
retire the balance due before the equip- 
ment wears out. The life of a freight car 
is estimated at about- twenty years on 
the average, while equipment trusts 
rarely run for longer than fifteen years. 
The rental thus paid is accepted as an 
operating expense and is deducted from 
earnings before the interest on even a first 
mortgage bond is deducted. 

Default on equipment trust certificates 
is almost unknown. If these rentals 
cannot be paid, the operating company 
has to do without a large part of its 
equipment, and earning pawer, of 
course, is practically cut off. 

A selected list of both long and short 
term equipment trust certificates fol- 
lows, the bid and ask prices being 
quoted on a percentage yield basis: 


Asked 
Rate os 7 
%o ty lo 

Se ee 6 °23-35 5.00 
Balt. & Ohio ... 4% 723-27 5.00 
fan, Pae. 22. 4% 722-32 5.00 
Ches. & Ohio ... 5% 23-37 5.10 
Chi., Bur. & Q;;.. 8 723-35 5.00 
Chi, M. & St. P. 6 °23-35 5.35 
Del. & Hud. ... 6 723-35 5.00 
me Cont: wooeaes 5 22-27 4.90 
Louis. & Nash.. 6% 723-36 5.00 
me. Pac. 2:2 ..5.53 6 °23-35 5.30 
mS. Coehi “ious 22-37 4.90 
ee PA ik 23-30 5.00 







_ 994-35 4.95 





Ford’s Newest Plant 


To Be Illustrated and Described 
in a Remarkable Series of Articles 
in Industrial Management 


—— WILL BE the first complete description ever 
given of the engineering and management marvels 
of the great River Rouge Plant, the home of the Fordson 
Tractor, and the most stupendous individually owned 
enterprise since the building of the Pyramids. 


Manufacturing processes—the almost unbelievable 
economies effected in the handling of materials—the new 
uses to which machinery is put—the continuous flow of 
production practically eliminating the necessity of stock 
reserves—the wonderful utilization of by-products—the 
smoothness with which 25,000 workers are handled 
without any supervision to speak of—the basic princi- 
ples back of the policies which reduce to a minimum the 
management difficulties that force themselves into the 
foreground in the average plant— 


Into All These Things You Will Be 
Carried, Month After Month, 
for Almost a Year 


And out of them every manufacturer and his managing 
executives can gather a wealth of new ideas for the bet- 
ter handling of their own production, engineering and 
administrative problems. 


Never was there such a phenomenal industrial success 
as is exemplified in “Ford’s Principles and Practice”; 
never have engineering genius and improved machinery 
been applied more effectively to get quantity production 
at minimum cost; never has such an opportunity been 
presented to get the hitherto unpublished inside facts 
of the most amazing, the most profitable and the best or- 
ganized industrial plant in the world. 





USE THIS COUPON 





THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE COoO., 
120 West 32nd St., New York. 


Send me Industrial Management every month for a year. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


One year, $3 (in Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4). Two years, #4 
(in Canada, $5; Foreign, $6) 
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_. The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work’”’ 


ROYAL 
“TY PEWRITER Co. 


364-366 Ps ate New York 
Branches and Agencies the Werld Over 














Profit-Making 
Financial Service 


call in our security experts when 
they have ge nay aS their security 


that our 
OOINION: REPORTS “cz on securities 


are one of the safest and surest 
guides to building profits and avoid- 
ing losses. 


Our OPINION REPORTS are not 
standardized, printed bulletins but 
rsonal, confidential letters on secur- 
ities you own or contemplate pur- 
chasing. They are detailed, thor- 
ough and accurate—they tell you all 
you require in the way of informa- 
tion oa advice—they recommend that 
you either hold, buy more or sell; 
if the latter, they advise into which 
securities to re-invest your funds. 


OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR 
BONDS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE OR CURB MAR- 
KET: $4 for one issue; $10 for three 
issues. 


OPINION REPORTS ON UNLISTED 
STOCKS, $ each. No unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We 
specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 


eee ae 
F. 9-2-2232 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


- which send me your 
confidential “‘Opinien Report’ en the ~ a 


Name Price Paid 


POCO ESSE HEHEHE SESH EEE EEE SESE EEE EEE EEEEEE 
COCO H SESH EEE EEE HE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE EEEES 
POCO SE HH EHH EEE EE EEE EH EEE EEE E EEE EEEEES 


POPC S SEH SEH SHE SETHE EEE ESESE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
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DIGEST of 
CORPONEWS eT" 


American Light & Traction Co.— 
Gross earnings for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1922 were $5,236,836 
against $3,177,005 in the preceding 
twelve months. Net income available 
for dividends $4,359,879, against $2,- 
460,447. 


American Safety Razor Corp.—An ini- 
tial dividend of 25c. a share payable 
October 2 has been declared. Net 
earnings for the first six months be- 
fore Federal taxes were $412,787. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation com- 
mon stock amounting to 52,900 shares 
held in its treasury have been offered 
to shareholders. Consolidated Cigar 
will offer 41,400 shares of its common 
stock to its own stockholders at $25 a 
share. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co.—More than 
5,000 subscribers in amounts of five 
shares and less have applied for ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 of this company’s 
stock under the plan proposed to those 
applicants for the recent offering of 
$25,000,000 New York Telephone pre- 
ferred stock who did not get their al- 
lotments. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Since 
July 1 over $7,500,000 of new orders from 
domestic buyers have been taken and 
unfilled orders are now at the ratio of 
18 per cent. foreign and 82 per cent. 
domestic. 

Cities Service Co. — Stockholders 
have been offered a new 8 per cent. de- 
benture bond, known as series “E,” in 
lieu of cash for redemption of the pre- 
ferred and preference dividend scrip, 
if they so desire. The new debentures 
are convertible at any time into $85 par 
value of preference stock and $15 par 
value of common stock for each $100 
bond. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Has leased a 
new building at Bridgeport, -Connecti- 
cut, and is preparing to install machinery 
and begin operations employing at the 
start about 125. This is the second plant 
established in Connecticut. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Net in- 
come for the first seven months of 
1922, $3,255,342, as compared with $2,- 
831, 927 for the first seven months of 
1921. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Net earnings for the first six months 
of 1922, $6.21 a share, compared. with 
$3.33 for the first six months of 1921. 
This is before deduction of Federal Tax. 

E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.—Net 
income for the first six months of the 
year available for dividends .on the com- 
mon stock equivalent to $2.85 a share. 
Cash and call loans on June 30th 
amounted to $19,271,000 and current lia- 
bilities leSs than $4,500,000. There were 
no bank loans. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Net earnings avail- 
able for the common stock 50c. a share 
for the first half of the year. Equity of 
the common stock on June ed was $10.12 
a share. 
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Foreign Credit Corp. — Dissolution, 
which began about a year ago, is now 
practically complete. About all of the 
corporation’s assets have been con- 
verted into cash. On July 1 this item 
stood at $6,960,700 against capital of 
$5,000,000, surplus of $1,000,000 and un. 
divided profits of $958,000. The corpora- 
tion was organized in 1919 to provide 
for overflow of foreign trade. 

General Motors Corp.—Net earnings 
for the first half of the year are re. 
ported as being equivalent to $1.33 4 
share on the common against $0.21 in 
the first half of 1921. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co — 
About 50 per cent. of the holders of the 
5 per cent. bonds have approved the 
plan of readjustment but 75 per cent. 
of the bonds outstanding must be de- 
posited to make the plan operative, 
Approximately 90 per cent. of the hold- 
ers of the Interborough Metropolitan 
collateral trust 4%4s have approved the 
Interborough Rapid Transit-Manhattan 
Railway readjustment plan. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co.—A reor- 
ganization plan has been proposed which 
provides for a new company which will 
take over the old one and will have an 
authorized capital stock of 60,400 shares 
without par value. 

International Harvester Co.—Chair- 
man Harold F. McCormick is quoted as 
saying that the business of the com- 
pany is gradually improving, but still 
has a long way to go. The works in 
Russia are still in operation but on a 
very small scale and have been allowed 
to continue unmolested. 

Laclede Gas Light Co.—Dividends are 
to be resumed on the common stcck at 
the rate of 7 per cent. annually, the 
next payment to be on September 15th. 
Earnings for the first half of the year, 
$4.32 a share. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc— 
Ground has been broken for new 
buildings at the plant to cost approx- 
imately $1,500,000, which when com- 
pleted will increase production capacity 
about 50 per cent. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Balance sheet as 
of June 30, 1922 shows net tangible as- 
sets applicable to the common stock 
amounted to $33.71 a-.share after. de- 
ducting good will, etc. 

Macy & Co.—A financial. reorganiza- 
tion is under way which will make pos- 
sible a marked expansion of activities 
which will go into effect with the com- 
pletion of the proposed nineteen-story 
annex to the present structure at 34th 
Street and Broadway, New York. The 
new building is to cost about $5,000,000. 

Market Street Railway—It is reported 
that the city of San Francisco is again 
considering purchase of this property. 
Some time ago it was decided to sus- 
pend negotiations toward the purchase 
but this has met with considerab!e op- 
position. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance. — Income 
account for six months ended June 30. 
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shows deficit of $2, 587,938 against deficit 
of $2,684,595 in corresponding period of 
st year 

cehather Lode Coalition Mines—J uly 
production of copper 2,033,006 pounds, 
soaps red with 2,149,671 pounds in June. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Aprlica- 
tion has been made to sell $5,000,000 
first preferred stock, proceeds to help 
























































ion, fnance additions to the Mt. Shasta pow- 
LOW er plant which will cost more than $10,- 
the 000,000, during the remainder of 1922 and 
‘on- 1923. The gain in new customers during 
tem the first half of the year was 14,062 
of against 10,606 for the same period of 
un- the preceding year. The common stock 
ra- earned 5.2 per cent. against 4.4 per cent. 
ride Royal Dutch Co.—Dr. August Philips, 


formerly Netherlands minister to the - - - 
ngs United States, has been proposed for EK l F t H t 
= new managing director. COonomica ac Or \ ea In 
3 a St. Louis Southwestern Railway—In- 
in come for 1921 equivalent to $9.16 a share 


on the common stock as compared with 
$8.74 in 1920. Net working capital $4,- 


Here are several reasons why Skinner Bros. (Baetz 
Patent) Heaters are most economical for factory and 
industrial uses :— 


(1) They thoroughly heat every part of the open 








00 against $4,467,000. A &.. 
the 633,0 8 +4 building space and thus eliminate the waste 
_ Saxon on oe a — pepoonanens by sama Pages on Wigs 
nt. reorganizatio an s been adopte is so frequent when old-time, inadequate sys- 
de- which authorizes the issuance of 200,- tems are used. 
ve. 000 shares of new stock. The stock has (2) No pipes or ducts are used as warm air car- 
Id- been underwritten by a group of New riers. You therefore have more working space 
an York bankers for $750,000 in cash and available and also save the money usually 
‘he $1,000,000 par value of the new out- “anes spent for pipes, fittings and other heating ap- 
an standing preferred stock. This plan Type page vem Steam is paratus. 

will give the company $750,000 of new : : (3) Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters need to 
,r- working capital. pm oe rom be operated only a few hours daily. 

s ; eam-Coil Type Pie : x 

ch Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Presi- jist as an individuel enclosed unit (4) Utilize either exhaust or live steam at any 
“ill dent D. A. Schulte has announced that with a series of pipe coils com- pressure. 
an his company owns a controlling inter- ste A gy ny BF gy : : 

ee ee : 8 ee ae ee Oe he (5) Require no skilled attendants. 
es est in the American business of Alfred Grawn into the heater by the fan- ‘ , 

“1 ; : impelled upward and around the (6) Where steam is not available we supply our 

Dunhill, the London tobacconist. The “ =e 
ir- store on Fifth Avenue will remain for coud ok cutlet yh mony faa = i en Mperonsycrestttr asco 
as the present the only Dunhill establish- xe tues © tents ised.” ‘The fan ts Pleo : - 
n- ment in this country. operated by any power available. (7) Both types of Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) 


Heaters can be used as ventilators at the 


il Stutz Motor Car Co.—The Guaranty same time they operate as heaters. 


- Trust Co., which recently purchased 





: 132,914-1/3 shares of stock of this com- Effective 
ed pany at $20 a share at auction has dis- Under Most § Conditi 
posed of substantially all of it to private nder Most severe UOndiuons 
re interests associated with Charles M. Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters are heating 
at Schwab. thousands of plants—many of them under most ad- 
1e Unien Of) Co. of Del—The stock- verse ageroncgee In a of “daylight” sae gr F 
" telders to be offered shectly 10n000 tion—in cases of northern exposure and severe col 
; ee oe Meat Tied Oil C tock they perform equally as well as under milder condi- 
ne — = ch URICR UH LOTp. S80e tions. In each case, all the factory space is kept at a 
at $12 a share in order to provide funds Suse Ohne Shem & warm, comfortable working temperature. 
ee to pay off bank loans. Union Oil has Not Available 
: two 10,000-ton tankers which it has been Direct-Fired Type Guaranteed—Get List of Users 
4 unable to dispose of to advantage and is . . r 
1- inet of t ‘ Where steam is not available, we Every Skinner Heater is fully guaranteed when in- 
" : eee ‘wile, burns oa ae walk an or stalled as directed by our Engineers. Write today for 
. United Alloy Steel Corp.—For the ail. Built on the same sctentifie full information and list of prominent users so you 
first half of 1922 earned $1.45 a share Operated by any power available. can make your own investigation. 


on the common stock. 


: United Retail Stores Corp.—Sold 75,- SKINNER BROS. MFG. CO., Ine. 


000 shares of its holdings of Montgom- 


: ery, Ward & Co. stock. Originally 1458 So. Vandeventer Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
170,000 shares were owned and a sub- Factories: St. Louis, Mo., and Elizabeth, N. J. 

‘ stantial block is still held in the treas- Boston, 481 Little Bldg. Kansas City, 363 Lee Bldg. 
ury. Since control of United Retail Buffalo, 738 Morgan Bldg. New York, 1738 Flatiron Bldg. 

Ss ¢ ‘ ind t Tob Chicago, 1739 Fisher Bldg. Pittsburgh, 44 Wood St. 

: Stores has been acquire y obacco Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco, Monadnock Block. 
Pri x ion it is not im rob- Cleveland, 648 Marshall Bldg. Spokane, 445 First Ave. 

ducts Corporatio ¢ imp Detroit, 344 Scherer Bldg. Washington, D. C., 750 Evans Bldg. 


Ss 


able that the company will be dissolved 
and its holdings of various securities 
distributed to stockholders. 


United States Rubber Co.—A new is- 
sue of $7,000,000 5 per cent. bonds has 
been sold, the proceeds to be used to 
retire $6,000,000 of 7 per cent. notes on 
December 1. Income for the first half 
of 1922 equal to about 4lc. a share for Baetz 
the common stock against a deficit of Patent 


$4,878,223 in the same period of last 
year. 
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What’s 


Comin 
This Fall? 


Will we see a boom in business? 
Will prices be higher or lower this fall? 


What territories and what industries 
offer the best sales opportunities? 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


Babson’s special letter ““The Fall Out- 
look,”’ just off the press, gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming condi- 
tions with remarkable accuracy. It 
contains information of vital impor- 
tance to every executive. 


Report on Request 
This Bulletin and Booklet — Increasing Net 
Profits —is available for distribution to in- 
terested Executives, gratis. , 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


MEMO «senensesen= 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
booklet “Increasing | 
Net Profits—gratis. 














lows: Please send me " 
Bulletin W35 and 











Hills, 82, Mass., asfol- 
pnncanecnanssnceaseraeusaasasesncs 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
132nd Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
September 20, 1922. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


If you are an investor you owe it to yourself to 
read “Variety and Classes of Railroad Bonds.” 
FREE This informative booklet without cost 

from the Investor’s Service Bureau. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Your Present System—Plus 

The Kleradesk adapts itself to your 
peculiar requirements—combining both 
horizontal and vertical handling of 
desk papers. 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds refer- 
ence papers out of way but immediately at hand 
when needed, Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 

Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Vertical sections 
90¢ each. Four-compartment combination illus- 
trated below $5.10 Indexed front and _ back. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated foldee, 
*“*How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.’’ : 


Ross-Gould Co. 
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Labor and Wages 














WAGE increase of 20 per cent. for 

day labor has been announced by 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. The ad- 
vance from $3 to $3.60 for a ten-hour 
day affects 156,000 workers, and be- 
came effective September 1. The in- 
crease makes common labor wages 80 
per cent. above the 1915 scale. Follow- 
ing the big corporation, Youngstown, 
Midvale, Republic, Briar Hill, and other 
independents granted similar advances. 


Western Pennsylvania coal operators 
have also announced wage increases aver- 
aging 47 per cent. for between 30,000 and 
40,000 non-union miners. 


Labor’s recalcitrant attitude would 
hardly seem to need stiffening, at least 
from the public viewpoint—for the public 
loses every strike. There has been little 
comfort in the semi-settlement of the bi- 
tuminous coal strike at the Cleveland con- 
ference, and none whatever in the disap- 
pointing progress in the anthracite and 
rail strike negotiations. Yet Samuel Gom- 
pers has deemed the time opportune to 
issue an appeal to organized labor urg- 
ing the fullest moral and financial support 
of the railroad shopmen on strike. The 
document, signed by Gompers and eight 
vice-presidents of the American Federation 
of labor, sets forth that resistance of the 
carriers had been strengthened by powerful 
forces seeking to crush trade unions and 
that the future of organized labor depends 
upon the outcome of the shopmen’s strike. 

If labor unions persist in striking at the 
moment when their action is calculated 
to cause greatest public exasperation, there 
is little doubt but that the public will 
sooner or later add the tremendous power 
of its opinion to the “forces seeking to 
crush trade unions.” 


The railroad executives continue to 
stand firm, and in this they seem to have 
the support of public opinion, against the 
restoration of seniority to striking shop- 
men in violation of their solemn pledges to 
the new men who took the places of those 
who walked out. And in the anthracite 
parleys the labor leaders stand just as firm 
against any plans of arbitration, professing 
to fear that the choice of members of a 
board for ‘the purpose would be against 
their interests. 

Following are the concrete suggestions 
made by President Harding in his address 
to Congress on the strike situation: 


1. Immediate legislation to estab- 
iish a national coal agency, with 
capital provided to purchase and sell 
and distribute coal carried in inter- 
state commerce, 

2. A national investigation of the 
coal industry, so as to provide con- 
structive recommendations for legis- 
lation to govern its conduct. 

3. Legislative action to make the 
Railway Labor Board’s decisions 
binding on both railroad companies 
and their employes, this action to be 
deferred until the railway strike 
crisis has passed. . 

4. Enactment of a pending meas- 
ure to give the Federal Government 
power to enforce provisions of 
treaties providing for the protection 
of aliens. 
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The National Industrial Confereng 
Board has made some studies of the ratig 
of wage earners to management personne 
in the leading manufacturing industries, 
The 1919 census showed total management 
personnel of 683,757, and a total wage 
earning personnel of 9,096,372, indicating 
a general average of 13 wage earners to 
each management unit. In _ individyal 
manufacturing industries, however, the 
range was wide, running from an average 
of 3 wage earners to each unit of manage. 
ment in flour and grist mills to 58 ip 
steel shipbuilding. 

The ratio of wage earners to manage- 
ment in some other major industries jin 
1919 is shown to be: Agricultural imple. 
ments, 17; automobiles, including bodies 
and parts, 24; blast furnaces, 28; boots 
and shoes, 25; brass, bronze and copper 
products, 18; steam railroad cars, 27; 
chemicals, 15; cigars and cigarettes, 9; 
cotton manufacturers, 58; dyeing and fin- 
ishing textile, 23; electrical machinery, 19; 
foundries and machine shops, 15;. hard- 
ware, 21; lumber and _ timber: products, 
11; paper and wood pulp, 28; planing 
mills, 8; printing (book.and job), 5; print- 
ing (newspaper), 4; rubber manufactur- 
ers, 31; silk goods, 27; steel works and 
rolling mills, 39; structural iron works, 
12; woolen and worsted goods, 34. 

There were more than 2,668 trade union 
branches in Canada at the close of 1921, 
with a combined membership of 313,320, 
a decrease of 60,522 as compared with 
1920, according to the eleventh annual re- 
port on labor organization in Canada is- 
sued by the Dominion Department of La- 
bor. 

Statistics showing the membership in 
the various kinds of unions and the char- 
ges therein from 1920 to 1921 are given 
in the report as follows: 





Membership.—- 
Gain or Loss 


Compared 

Class of Union. 1921. With 1920 
International ...... 222,986 — 44,351 
Non-international . 24,480 — 926 
Independents ...... 5,644 —15,545 
National & Catholic 45,000 None 
One Big Union...... 5,300 + 300 








Railroads 

















A LTHOUGH the latest car loading 
figures showed a decline of 8,382 cars 
for the week, the total was fully 65,173 
over the corresponding week of 1921. 
But, as compared with the same week of 
1920, there was a decrease of 84,379 cars. 
The decrease from the last year came i 
coal car loadings, which fell off 66,840 as 
compared with 1921. The latest report of 
idle freight cars shows a drop of 28,395, 
with a decrease of 10,163 in idle coal cars. 

A number of roads have started a busi 
ness-getting campaign. The plan—as de- 
veloped lately by many large carriers— 
provides that every employe, by virtue of 
his affiliation with the road, is an integ- 
ral part of the business-getting campaign, 
and is charged with being constantly on 
the alert for additional business possibili- 
ties. The scheme, as: practiced by the 
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Southern Pacific, one of the railways 
which has been usually successful in its 
new employe business-getting campaign, is 
gescribed in the current magazine of that 
company as follows: 

“During the short time since the plan 
was placed in actual operation through 
distribution of traffic tip cards, returns 
have piled up in increasing volume. The 
cards that have been turned in, reporting 
prospective freight and passenger busi- 
ness, have kept the company’s regular soli- 
citation forces busy ‘hot-footing’ it on the 
trail of many prospects. Real business 
has been developed. 

“When every one in the service be- 
comes thoroughly acquainted with the 
plan, it is evident that there will be no 
limit to what can be accomplished. 
Clerks, conductors, engineers, brakemen, 
women station matrons and stenographers, 
gatemen, baggage men, ‘red caps,’ mechan- 
ics, yardmen, a deck hand and a cap- 
tain, car men, a divisional superintendent 
—in fact men and women of every rank 
and in every branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company’s wide service are joining 
the movement.” 

Railroad officials who have been con- 
ducting a review of the relations of rail- 
way operation to legislation have dug up 
the information that in 1921 fully 588 biils 
were drafted and introduced into the state 
legislatures of the United States to 
affect transportation operation. But only 
166 of these were passed. California led 
all the states, with 46 bills introduced 
and 13 enacted. 


g Prices 


HEAT, dropping to well below a 
dollar, has sold at the lowest price 
reached for a near-by contract month since 
October, 1915. -Cotton has run into good 
buying around the 20-cent level, rallying 
sharply from all depressions. 

With coke high and scarce and the rail- 
road strike tending to limit production, 
steel prices continue to advance in vari- 
ous products, such as pipe, nails, and wire. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Company recently 
advanced nails $4 a ton and plain wire 
$2 a ton 

Retail. food prices averaged 1 per cent. 
ncrease during July, while wholesale prices 
went up 31-3 per cent. 

While there have been no new advances 
in leather, the higher quotations recently 
announced for sole and heavy finding 
stocks have been maintained by a notably 
strong demand. Crude rubber established 
a new low record for the year recently, at 
13 7-8 cents a pound, as compared with a 























high of 22 cents early this year. Heavy 
supplies are said to be responsible for the 
decline. Although present stocks of paper 
are said to be inadequate to fill the ex- 
pected autumn demand, the paper manu- 


facturers’ association warns members 
against such price increases as would re- 
tard the return to real prosperity. 

Gasoline for export has been reduced to 
17% cents a gallon, in bulk, a reduction 
of 4 cent. 
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passed the Senate, 48 to 25. Senator 


7 HE McComber-Fordney tariff bill has 
Borah was the only Republican to vote 





Picturized Records Save Money 
and Increase Profits for New York Firm 


66 HAT do the records show?”—was a question that confronted 
the R. H. Macy Co., New York. Conditions necessitated certain 
definite information regarding employees and their activities— 

their sales records, etc. Other information was needed for Income Tax 

reports, etc. Many facts were necessary, but the process of compilation 
was slow, laborious and costly. 


Visible Record Systems 


were installed and the results realized proved their supremacy. Specially 
designed forms and a clever code of color signals completely picturized 
the record of each employee. Briefly, Rand Visible Record Systems have 
given them— 


1—a graphic analysis of business 6—instant reference to data through 


records. visibility. 
2—a_ simple and easy classification 7—flexibility, because alphabetical 
of facts. or numerical arrangement is 
3—a speedy method of making en- made easy. 
tries. 8—security, because important rec- 
4—easy access without removal of ords are loose-leaf bound. 
records. 9—adaptability, because capable of 
5—accuracy, by overcoming possi- accommodating records of all 
bility of misfiling. sizes. 















Visualize and Picturize Your Records 


Know the status of your business records at a glance. 
Don’t waste hours searching for data when Rand 
Visible Record Systems, plus the use of Rand Colored 
Signals, will give a complete and accurate picture of 
current conditions at a glance. 


Free Booklet Tells How 


Gives complete information on application of 
Rand Methods to your requirements. If inter- 
ested in Personnel Records, ask for explanation 
of the Macy installation. It makes no difference 
what kind your records may be, put the problem 
up to us. There’s a Rand Equipment to meet 
the requirement. No obligation whatever. Ask 
for “Booklet for Executives.” Write today. 


Rand Company, Inc. 


209 Rand Bldg. 
. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


5 SS . Originators, and World’s 

Sa Largest Manufacturers of 

SS ee we Visible Index Equipment 
, od 


ow YORK.USA 


Visible. Geyekaueyl 


Business Records 3 
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of the P-A- 


AUTOMATIC 





More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 


300 Million Calls Made 


— Each Standing for Some. 


P-A-X Accomplishment 


N over one thousand concerns—one million times each day the 
P-A-X is turned to, to play some important part. And in every 
case—it responds with alacrity, promptness and despatch! 


Important desk-to-desk messages passing through its transmitters 
are automatically and instantly switched to the particular man whose 
counsel is needed upon a particular subject. 


Every time the finger of an executive dialsa number on his P-A-X, 
something happens immediately! No waiting his turn for the oper- 
ator’s attention. If the line is busy he knows it—instantly! He may 
talk to one or several persons simultaneously if he chooses. Men who 
have been called away from their desks or stations can always be 
reached through P-A-X code call—no matter what floor or office or 
department or building they happen to be in. 


In every line of business there are dominant concerns testifying to 
P-A-X savings. Federal Reserve and other Banks in a number of 
cities—Hospitals such as The Bellevue and Associated of New York— 
Mercantile Establishments of which John Wanamaker is typical— 
Mail Order Houses like Sears, Roebuck and Co.—in fact the world’s 
largest railroads, biggest factories, largest steamships, most elaborate 
private estates—find the automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X 
indispensable to their business needs. 


Let one of our representatives show you what the P-A-X can do for 
your own organization. An investigation by our field engineer will 
show you general and special benefits—too important to be over- 
looked. We suggest that you get in touch with our nearest office. 









The P-A-X aug- 
ments and com- 
pletes but does not 
supplant nor con- 
nect with local and 
long distance tele- 
phone service. 


















Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 










COLUMBUS, O., 518 Ferris Bldg. 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bidg. 






SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St. 


















CINCINNATI, 1913 Union Central Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York Life Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Bldg. 


The P-A-X is a 
specialized typeof 
the Automatic 
Telephone system 
in service in hun- 
dreds of cities 
throughout the 
United Statesand 
abroad. 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


In Canada—Address 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Abroad—Address 


International Automatic Telephone 
Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 


In Australia— Addruss 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, 
Ltd., 207 Macquarie Street, Syd- 
ney, Australia. 
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against it. The bill as passed by the Sen. 
ate is a highly protective measure, pro. 
nounced by some experts to be about op 
the level of the Payne-Aldrich measure, 
if not above it, and it is much higher jp 
several particulars than the House pi], 
Many of the rates are undoubtedly ex. 
cessive. 

The Senate bill’s most important fea. 
tures of difference in comparison with the 
House bill are the “flexible” provisions, 
giving the President authority to raise or 
lower rates until July 1, 1924, and the 
fixing of rates on the basis of foreign yal- 
uation rather than American valuation, 
Stiff objections were raised on the floor of 
the Senate to the “flexible” provisions, it 
being contended that these would transfer 
to the President from Congress the power 
of taxation, and reverse an old Anglo. 
Saxon principle of government and law. 

Nothing it appears, will stop the pas- 
sage of the McCumber Soldiers’ Bonus 
bill by the Senate, but opponents of the 
bill have gained confidence that, if the 
President vetoes the measure, they will 
be able to prevent its enactment over his 
veto. 

It seems likely that the only strike legis- 
lation suggested by the President which 
will be acted upon at this session will be 
the creation of a coal commission to study 
conditions in the coal industry, as to 
wages, wage contracts, and profits, and to 
recommend to Congress legislation to pro- 
mote continuity of production and prevent 
labor disputes. A bill embodying this pro- 
posal has been introduced in the House 
and action on it will be hastened. 


| International 

















England—The conference on German 
affairs got nowhere, the French remain- 
ing, as has so long been the case, deaf 
to all British proposals for a scaling down 
of the German reparations. The “pay-up” 
note to the Allies, now recognized by the 
British as a blunder, has merely served to 
strengthen France’s position. 

Foreign trade figures for July show 
further, though comparatively slight, re- 
covery from the depression. The adverse 
balance of $65,000,000 for the month was 
the lowest of any month since March, and 
$50,000,000 less than in June. Exports to 
Germany in the first seven months of the 
year have increased enormously in ster- 
ling values, cotton and yarns alone going 
up from £1,500,000 to £3,500,000. 

Indications of industrial recovery are 
given by rising prices for British iron and 
steel stocks, which are up from 10 to 25 
points since February of this year. 

France—Through Premier Poincare, 
who is apparently backed by the solid 
French nation, France has reiterated her 
determination to make Germany pay for 
the devastation she caused in the wat. 
Rather than depart from that fixed deter- 
mination, she will act alone. France, the 
Premier declared, would not consent to 4 
moratorium of any. character to Germany 
unless the German State mines of the 
Ruhr and the national forests were placed 
in the hands of the Allies as a guarantee. 

Germany—Despite the further precipi- 
tous decline in the mark, the Berlin Bourse 
has grown hesitant, and the Wirth Gov- 
ernment, alarmed by the drop of the mark, 
has issued a mysterious warning to specu- 
lators in the falling currency to beware 
of a sudden rise in value which might 
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bring disaster to them. With the printing 
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the policy of fixing new pig iron prices 
fen, every ten days. Railroad freights were O appreciate the remarkable 
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Austria—The financial situation in Aus- agreeably surprised. Just a few ad- 
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will crowns and taxation measures expected to 
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the foreign trade of the United States, and details. 


] exclusive of oil cargoes and Great Lakes 





traffic, showed a steady increase in import 
trade as compared with the first half of 
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Reduced Prices for 
Business Book Sets 


Library of Advertising, by A. P. 
Johnson—6 large beautifully bound 
volumes—Department Store and Retail 
—Methods of Selling, Advertising and 
Advertised Goods—Show Window Dis- 
play and Specialty Advertising—Adver- 
tising Different Lines of Business— 
Reaching the Public—Trade Marks— 
SN, ONES Bis Sac ddeicass ices $15.00 


The Practical Business Library, con- 
sisting of 12 . Volumes, including a 
volume each on organization, economics, 
management, promotion, selling, adver- 
tising, accounting, advanced account- 
ing, finance, insurance, personal analy- 
sis and law, published at $30.00....$15.00 


The Bankers’ Practical Library, con- 
sisting of 12 volumes, and including 
The Modern Bank, Money and Bank- 
ing, Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change, Funds and Their Uses, Credit 
and Its Uses, Rural Credits, Agricul- 
tural Commerce, Corporation Finance, 
Railroad Finance, The Work of Wall 
Street, Financial Crises and the Essen- 
tials of Business Law, published at 
CORT Ha ie vance tcnceitescens cesses $15.06 


(These sets will be sent 
on approval if desired) 


FREE CATALOGUE 


DIXIE BUSINESS 
BOOK SHOP 


140 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. | 

















Kill Fear and 


Worry Instantly 
by Simple Breathing Method. 


Works for everyone. Never fails. So simple a 
child can doit. This Kill-Fear Secret formerly 
cost $1.00. Method fully explained in 
October issue of REJUVENATION, 
edited by Sydney B. Flower. The regular price of this 


Ge-pege ma + ge + 20 - Se ig Not sold on newsstands. 

of Milford, Kan., writes exclusively 
for for REJUVENATI ATION (an article in every issue) on 

amazing gland transplanting work, 
SPECIAL HALF PRICE OFFER 

Send one dime only today for Ootober issue of RE- 
JUVENATION and Kill-Fear-and-Worry Secret. 
REJUVENATION, 730Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Classified Advertising 





We are looking for district sales managers to 
help carry forward the largest and most aggres- 
sive business of its kind in the country. It’s 
film advertising. Live actors, not cartoons. 
Compelling motion picture sales stories build 
business for our advertisers and renewal com- 
missions for our salesmen. Ample territory and 
helpful co-operation for able men. A _ postal 
card inquiry brings you the complete story. 
ALEXANDER FILM COMPANY, 1144 Main 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 





HOW TO BUY RIGHT 


To Buy Right you must know how much 
stock you have on hand, how much you have 
sold during certain periods of the past, and 
~ much you may expect to sell during cer- 
tain periods in the future. Send for our free 
booklets: ‘Perpetual Inventories,” “How to 
eteuation the Stock Room,” “How to Build 
Sectional Unit Stock Bins” and “How to Cut 
the Cost of Manufacturing by Standardization,” 
and sample and prices of Hadco Bin Label 
Cards, and Metal Card Holders. Haddon Bin 
Label Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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Gutide to Best Business Books 
~ How They Can Help ‘You - 
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Se Milert L.. Smiiley 


zt is only within the last few years 
that business men, including the di- 
rectors of corporations, 
cognizance of what is commonly 
termed the business cycle. Before that 
time, business was conducted in a more 
or less haphazard manner, but the ad- 
vent of the corporation brought forth 
a viewpoint of science which later de- 
veloped into an orgy of efficiency. 

As is customary with the American 
public this efficiency craze went to ex- 
tremes and caused the ruin of many 
concerns. In like manner, since the ad- 
vent of the use of business cycles as 
barometers of trade, the craze has 
reached a point which is about as ridicu- 
lous as that idea of the great Jevons 
who stated that “sun spots” had a great 
deal to do with crises and depressions. 

At the present time we are surcharged 
with companies which purport to fore- 
cast the advance or decline of prices 
for commodities, in particular or in 
general. Some of these economic serv- 
ices use graphs and illustrations which 
are very beautiful to look upon but 
which mean absolutely nothing in con- 
clusion. 

Out of all this chaos and scrap-basket 
filler there may eventuate a yard-stick 
for business, but the services based 
upon sensible economic foundations may 
now be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

The larger universities are struggling 
with the problem and, in addition to 
Harvard, next year will find New York 
University in the field with a course 
which will attempt greater things from 
the educational viewpoint than any- 
thing which has been attempted. The 
method of procedure is vastly different 
and the outcome of the effort wili be 
watched with much interest. 

If the individual will make the cycle, 
or the forecasting from it, his servant 
but not his God, then it is possible that 
some practical results will emanate from 
the acquired knowledge. It will be as 
necessary for the student of the subject, 
which should include every financial 
man, banker, director, manager, or trus- 
tee, to go over the whole field of re- 
search. It is just as necessary to know 
the “fool ideas” as the more sane ones. 
To have this knowledge means the 
ability to differentiate between what can 
be used individually. 

The literature on the subject is very 
extensive. In fact the Englishman has 
been fussing over this subject since 
about the time of the Napoleonic Wars, 
while France has been writing on it 
since the First Revolution. The Ger- 
mans have produced an extensive lit- 
erature, but in the main the best dis- 


have taken 


cussions have been published in this 
country. And the greatest exponent 
has been Professor Wesley Mitchell, 
whose book entitled “Business Cycles,” 
published by the University of Califor- 
nia, is easily the “classic.” _ 

In the early eighties Clement Juglar’s 
famous book, “Des Crises Commerciales 
et De Leur Retour Periodique en 
France, en Angleterre et aux Etats. 
Unis,” appeared. Before this, in his 
economic studies, the Englishman 
Jevons had brought forth the aforemen- 
tioned “sun spot” theory. But in Eng- 
land many books had appeared similar 
to “The Commercial Crisis 1847-48” b 
D. Morier Evans. Men everywhere 
discussed the commercial variations. 


‘Rodbertus’ text in German, “Over- 
production and Crises,” was translated 
into English in this country, but only 
cursory material appeared until the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. From 
that time books of economic teaching 
invariably contained chapters on the 
cyclic theory, and a few items appeared 
for the purpose of interesting the lay- 
man. 


One of the most popular of these 
books was and is “Financial Crises and 
Depressions,” by Ex-Senator Burton of 
Ohio. Then the U. S. Monetary Com- 
mission produced an excellent volume, 
“History of Crises Under the National 
Banking System” (1910). The money 
panic of 1907 gave an impetus to this 
study which was amazing. Following 
this appeared “Industrial Depressions,” 
by Hull, who took as his index the 
statistics of the iron and steel mar- 
kets. 


The use of commodity and financial 
statistics through the application of the 
index number did not reach popular 
knowledge until the war. Such popu- 
lar texts as “Introduction to Statistical 
Methods,” by Prof. Secrist, gave the 
layman an opportunity to see the inside 
of the machinery. 


Other publications which have to do 
with forecasting and the use of the 
cyclic movement as applied to busi- 
ness are: 


Business Forecasting—Prof. D. F. Jordan 

History of Crises and Depressions—O. C. 
Lightner 

Business Barometers—Roger Babson 

Economic: History of the United States— 
Bogart 

The Cause of Business Depressions—Bil- 


gram 
History of Modern Banks of Issue— 


Conant 
Cycles of Speculation—Thomas Gibson 
A B C of Stock Speculation—Dow 
Scientific Stock Speculation—Dow, Edited 
by Selden 
Seasonal Variations in the Relative De- 
and Capital in the 


Causes of the Panic of 1893—Lauck 
History of Greenbacks—W. Mitchell 
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Do you know a funny. story 

that would interest our readers? 

“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 








On the Job 

“T was taken in last night,” said the first 
footpad. 

“Get pinched?” asked the second. 

“No,” is the scornful answer. “Think I 
don’t know the cops better than that? It 
was this way: I held up a guy and took 
his leather‘and ticket away from him, and 
first thing I knew he was talking about 
how dangerous my work was and how I 
ought to provide for the future, and, blow 
me, if he didn’t get me to sign an appli- 
cation for life insurance and give him all 
the money I had collected during the eve- 
ning as a first payment on the policy.”— 
$1 prize to Raymond H. Eisenhardt, 887 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 
Did Not Help Him 

During a session of the Superior Court, 
the weather being pretty warm, the court 
granted the attending lawyers the priv- 
ilege of discarding their coats. All except 
one member of the legal fraternity. was 
seen to take advantage of this permission, 
and he was heard to murmur to himself, 
“That’s all right for those who have 
shirts."—$1 prize to C. L. Stevens, South- 
port, N. C. 

* * * 
Slim Chances. 

John D. Rockefeller once took a little 
girl for a ride in his motorcar. “Now, 
where would you like to go?” he asked 
her. “I don’t mind,” she answered, 
“anywhere you like.” Well,” said 
Rockefeller, “I’d like to go to heaven,” 
and he grinned. “Oh, Mr. Rockefeller,” 
answered the little girl, “I’m sure you’ve 
- got enough gasoline to take you 
there.” 

*x* * * 
Either One or the Other 

Mujik (in Moscow)—Pardon me, I am 
just as much a Russian as you. 

Red Guard—Your opinion doesn’t count. 
If you aren’t a Bolshevik you aren’t a 
Russian—you are’ only a dirty capitalist. 
—Paris L’Iflustration. 

* ¢ @ 
Brothers in Business 

An advertising manager was going home 
one night in a street car. It was late, 
and the man who sat next to him began 
to talk. 

“What business are you in?” he asked. 

“The advertising business.” 

_ Is that so? I used to be in the adver- 
tising business myself. I gave it up though, 
and went into the rag-and-old-boftle busi- 
ness. J was a sandwich man for a theatre 
for six months. Say,” and he leaned over 
confidentially, “ain’t it hard work when 
the wind blows?’—London Tit-Bits, 





“New York is calling!’ says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 
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on their present scale. Fifty 


‘per cent more communications 


are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.” 


“BeLL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











TOMORROW'S 


as the major swings. 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
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Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as weil 
You ere 


Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 


Sample letter on request 
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Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 147 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on October 1, 1922, to .stockholders of 
record, September 9, 1922, as shown on the 
books of the Company. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 


Chicago 
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Write for a list of vital questions 
which will help you choose a school. 
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Commencing in the Next Issue 


A New Series 


“Business Fundamentals and How to Use Them” 


Not theories—but practical and proven Methods for averting 
loss and increasing the profits in your business and investments. 


Roger W. Babson has writter into 
this series his own personal experi- 
ences—the causes of success of lead- 
ing business men and investors— 
and the results of his own and his 
experts’ investigations covering a 
period of more than twenty years. 


Causes of Profits 


Recent investigations by Mr. Bab- 
son’s associates covering a hundred 
concerns and_ representing the 
twenty-six leading branches of in- 
dustry revealed the fact that 57% 
of business profits made is the re- 
sult of changes in fundamental con- 
ditions, while but 43% of business 
profits is the result of competitive 
efficiency. 


This is significant. It means that, 
under normal business conditions, 
57% of your profits are made for 
you by conditions in your business 
or in industry. Inversely, it means 
that in times of depression, the 
larger part of your profits is cut 
through causes beyond your con- 
trol—by business conditions—and 
this, no matter how great your 
salesmanship, or how able your or- 
ganization, or how skilled your own 
judgment. Unless—you have been 
able to forecast these conditions and 
prepare for them. 


IF you could forecast all funda- 
mental changes in business and the 
securities market, how much more 
profitable would be your invest- 
ments and business under all con- 
tingencies! And you can. There 
are methods of offsetting all unfa- 
vorable circumstances, and Mr. 
Babson shows you what they are. 
These methods have been success- 
fully used over the last twenty 
years by thousands of business ex- 


by 
ROGER W. BABSON 





ROGER W. BABSON 


Head of the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganiation, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Says Mr. Babson 


“Through all my experiments, in- 
vestigations and experience, I have 
found that there are only a few 
laws that are really fundamental. 
With these in mind a man can ap- 
proach any industrial or commer- 
cial problem—the administration of 
almost any business or the solu- 
tion of almost any financial diffi- 
culty. 

“Therefore, a man’s possibilities for 
success are limited only by his skill 
in the application of the princi- 
ples. I am going to try to set forth 
these few fundamentals of success 
in this series and hope they may 
make your efforts to succeed more 
fruitful—that they may save you 
from unnecessary loss and _ grief. 
These fundamentals apply to every 
one at some stage of his career. 
Every man who succeeds employed 
them, whether he knows it or not, 
and it is safe to say that you will 
‘get there quicker’ if you know 











Six articles in the series—com- 
mencing with the Next Issue— 
to be published in six consecu- 
tive issues. The completed 
agries will make a valuable ad- 
dition to your business library. 


MAIL The Coupon Below and you 
will be sure of getting each article 
as it appears. 


Some Other Features Also in 
the Next Issue 


M. C. Krarup. The first article of 
a new series which will treat of 
engineering and other practical 
problems connected with shipping 
of merchandise. .Mr. Krarup esti- 
mates that a Billion Dollars is now 
being wasted annually in shipping 
goods across the continent and to 
all parts of the world. He takes up 
the causes of the great waste and 
shows how shippers and transporta- 
tion companies can effect a tremen- 
dous saving. 


V. E. Carroll—Editor of the “Tex- 
tile World.” This will be the sixth 
article in the series of articles on 
“OUTLOOK in Industry.” Mr. 
Carroll more than reviews the sit- 
uation and conditions in the Textile 
Industry—he presents a forecast of 
what we may expect. 


Herbert N. Casson—another article 
in the series of “How to Keep Your 
Money and Make It Earn More.” 
You won’t need to lose money to 
know how to invest if you read this 
series. 


And other interesting, informative 
and inspiring forecasts, reviews, edi- 
torials and articles, besides all the 
regular features that appear in 
every issue. 


MAIL Coupon Below to Make 
Certain that you: will Get 





ecutives and investors. where you are going.” Forbes Magazine Regularly. 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL 

FORBES MAGAZINE, Ue eon Say oy aie 8 pee pnt tee he Ceres eet 

120 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Enclosed find $4.00. Enroll me for one year’s subscription to Forbes Magazine—for one year—26 issues—beginning with the September 
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HE man of success—the man al- 

ways on his toes—the man who 
reads the “Scientific American” for 
authentic information—knows full well 
the value of FACTS and their applica- 
tion in every-day business. 


The rest of the argument can be had 
in this partial list of the, contents of 
the September issue of “Scientific 
American”—FACTS gleaned from the 
world for use in the factory or home. 


Skilled Hands, or Automatic Machin- 
ery ; the disappearance of skilled work- 
men from modern factories and the 
place of machinery in the march of 
human progress. 


The Seventy-five Mile City; what 
Henry Ford wants to do with Muscle 
Shoals and why he wants to do it. 


The Ship Subsidy Bill; an article by 
Chairman Lasker of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, explaining this commercial 
problem and why the measure is vital 
to America’s continued prosperity. 


Electrically Harnessing the Winds; 
the examples of the farmers of Den- 
mark yoking windmills to motors to 
produce light, heat and power. 


Potash from Lava; science brings 
commercial success to the lava sources 
in Italy. 


Electric Locomotive in Europe’s Greatest Tunnel, St. Gothard. 


Facts As 






FACTORS 


California’s Test Highway; concrete 
roadway built to be destroyed in dura- 
bility tests, observing the results of 
heavy traffic from large motor trucks, 
tractors, gun carriages, etc. 


Dollars from Debris; putting the 
waste of yesteryear to work on the 
practical tasks of today, recovering 
values from junk and other wastes. 


China and the Automobile; estimation 
of the eventual market of Oriental 
purchasers. 


Superheated Steam vs. Cast Iron; the 
curious failure of cast iron pipes, el- 
bows, and valves, to stand up under 
superheated steam. 


Plans of the Seventh Annual Summer 
Session in Industrial organization and 
administration. 


Mercury Poisoning in the Mining and 
Smelting Industry; symptoms and 
causes, recommendations for preven- 
tion. 


Castles of Plaster and Steel; how en- 
gineering methods were introduced in 
building motion picture sets for Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ “Robin Hood.” 


And about fifty other FACTS brings 
you to the end of the September issue 
of “Scientific American.” 


IMAGINE twelve months of these great issues—a year’s subscription to Scientific 
American, and the $4.00 cost seems a small estimation of the actual valuation 


of this magazine. Start now. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING co., 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” for one year, for which I enclose $. 


or for 3 months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Where Barnum Went Wrong 


ya. In one way of speaking, Royal Cord 
gor ey te aes leadership grew out of the confusing 


conditions put upon the tire buyer. 
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The car-owner, being a practical per- 
| mark — “The public son, as a Eule, did. the practical thing. 


likes to be fooled.” He bought U. S. Réyal Cord quality 
The public has always enjoyed  —@nd stuck to it. 

this biting comment because it The legitimate dealer lined uip“with 

came from America’s best loved rene ag S. Royal Cord policy—and stuck 

showman. spe 


The makers of Royal Cord Tires said 
But probably many of us had *Go to legitimate \dealer’—and stuck 


our fingers crossed even as we toit. 
nodded approval. * * * 
” * * Perhaps Barnum intended 

his remark about the pub- 

The past two years in the tire _lic to be taken with a 
‘business has ‘been a pretty good grain of salt. Note that 


¢ he always gave his 
test of Barnum’s famous saying. castomersawhale 


If the public liked to be fooled, of a,money’s 
here was its heart’s content. “Big : 
Discounts” to the right. “Special 

. Sales” to the left. “Bargains” on 
every corner. 

Certainly no man who kept his eyes 
and ears open missed seeing the attempt 
to fool the public by drawing its atten- 


tion away from the essentials of real 
value. 


























Why did car-owners refuse to lower 
their quality standards — why did more 
people than ever go to quality tires? 


Especially U. S. Royal Cords, which 
they used more and more to measure 
& market when they wanted a test of 
value. 
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Current prices on United States 
Passenger Car Tires and 

Tubes are not subject to Fed- 

eral Excise Tax, the tax a" 
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